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THE 


T H E- 


PRE F A CE, 


S man has an immortal ſoul, it will be- 

A hove him to be very ſerious about eter- 

nal conſequences ; and this great funda- 

mental truth, uneſtabliſhed and unawakened in 

the minds of men, it is to be feared, 1s the real 

ſource and ſupport of all our modern irreligion 
and infidelity. | | 


The deſign of the following Treatiſe is to en- 
deavour to remove the prejudices which too 
many have very inconfiderately imbibed againſt 
religion, and the public worthip of Almighty 
God, by diſplaying the wonderful works of the 
Almighty in the Creation, and thereby making 
it appear how reaſonable it is that the Author 
and Contriver of ſuch grand and ſurpriſing 
works ſhould be praiſed, worſhipped, and adored 
by his rational creatures. The reader, by peru- 
ſing the following Treatiſe, will meet with ſuch 
manifold inſtances of the Almighty Creator's 
Omnipotence, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, as will 
furniſh his mind with a variety of uſeful and en- 
tertaining knowledge. The Great God hath fo 
formed our minds, and imparted to them ſuch 
high and noble faculties, that we might worſhip 
him here, and for ever enjoy him hereafter ; and 

3 | hath 
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hath made this numberleſs variety of creatures, 
which compoſe the beautiful fabrick of the 
univerſe, to lead us gradually as it were up to 
himſelf; and as all theſe creatures ſerve and 
miniſter to man alone, ſo ought all the powers 
of our ſouls and bodies be employed principally 
in ſerving and praiſing the God of our falvation, 


The Compiler is ſenſible that there are already 
extant many excellent Diſcourſes on the works 
of Creation; yet, when he conſiders how much 
good has been done by theſe ſmall moral tracts, 
which of late years have been printed and diſ- 
perſed at fo eaſy an expence, he is encouraged 
to hope this Treatiſe may be of ſome ſervice to 
the reflective reader, who will naturally be ſtruck 
with admiration and aſtoniſhment at the won- 
derful works of God diſplayed in the creation, 
which, though common, were rarely before ob- 
ſerved or noticed by him. | 


This performance is principally felected from 
approved moral writers, hiſtorians, and others, 
antient and modern; the compiling whereof hath 
molt agreeably amuſed the author in his leiſure 
hours, and he will think himſelf ſufficiently re- 
compenſed for the time it has taken, if it ſhould 
be of the leaſt ſervice to any one, God provides 
for infidels who do not acknowledge him, and is 
good to the wicked who blaſpheme his name; 
what will he then do for Chriſtians who honour 
and obey him, and whoſe greateſt delight is to 
ſearch and pry into the amazing works of his = 

ation 


W ET A m aw 
ation? If we ſerve and obey him, he has promiſed 
us his protection, and will never fail of his word; 
heaven and earth will ſooner periſh, than the 
man who puts his confidence in God. Oh! 


may every one of us ſeriouſly confider, before 


it is too late, how prudent it is, in a matter of 
ſuch importance, upon which our everlaſtin 
welfare or miſery pore to be well adviſed, 
ſo to live as may afford reflections that will ſoften 
the agony of the laſt moments, and let in upon 
the departing foul a ray of divine mercy to illu- 
minate its paſſage into an awful eternity. To 
reflect how quick the advances of time are! the 
day is gone almoſt as ſoon as dawned! the ſilent 
moments flip away inſenſibly! wherever we 
are, however employed, time purſues his inceſ-» 
ſant courſe with unremitted ſpeed, and when it 
is gone how ſhort it appears! when we behold 
it in perſpectiye, it ſeems an extenſive plan; but 
on a retroſpective view, how wonderfully is the 
ſcene altered! it ſhrinks into a ſpan. And will 
an affair of ſuch unſpeakable importance admit - 
of a moment's delay, or conſiſt with the leaſt 
remiſſneſs, eſpecially ſince much of our ap- 
pointed time is already elapſed, and the remain- 
der is all uncertainty? What a dream is mortal 
life! what ſhadows are the objects of ſenſe! all 
the glories of mortality will be nothing in our 
view at the awful hour of death, when we muſt 
be ſeparated from the whole creation, and enter 
the borders of the immaterial world. The ap- 
proaches of death ſet the world in a true light; 
its brighteſt advantages appear no more than a 
dreams 


dream: In that ſolemn period, when the powers 
of nature are drooping, and the vital ſpark 
grows languid and faint, nature cannot but 
ſhiver on the fatal brinks, unwilling to try the 
grand experiment, whilſt the hopes of Chriſti- 
anity alone can ſupport the ſoul in this ſolemn 
_ criſis, 


And now, Lorenzo, doſt thou wrap thy ſoul 

In ſoft ſecurity, becauſe unknown 

Which moment is commiſſion'd to deſtroy ? 

In death's uncertainty thy danger lies : 

Is death uncertain? therefore thou be fixt, 

Fixt as a centinel, all eye, all ear, 

All expeQation of the coming foe : | | 

Rouſe, ſtand in arms, nor lean againſt thy ſpear, 
Leſt ſlumber ſteal one moment o'er thy ſoul, 

And fate ſurpriſe thee. — | 


But it is time to finiſh this digreſſion, and to 
leave the reader to the peruſal of the following 
work, which, with how little art ſoever it may 
be executed, will yet, from the importance of 
the ſubject, merit ſome attention. 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE . 
WORKS of the CREATION. 


created, loudly calls upon him for the 
| contemplation of the variety of won- 
ders with which the Heavens are profuſely 


12 H E erect poſture in which man is 


adorned: The earth indeed, and the variety of 


treaſures with which it is ſtored by the hands 
of Omnipotence, may raiſe in us exalted ideas 
of his bounty and munificence; but the Heavens, 
with their radiant globes, are the only volume 
which can excite in us a proper, an exalted, 
and grateful idea of the Grine magnificence 
and immenſity. While we confine our obſerva- 
tions to the globe we inhabit, we in a manner 
ſet limits to the divine munificence ; but when 
we lift up our eyes, and ſee the other planets 
which compoſe this ſyſtem ; or if we, by the 
aſſiſtance of glaſſes, diſcern the ſtupendous 
number of the fixed ſtars, which ſtud and ir- 
radiate the milky way, and are ſo many other 
ſuns, each of which has its ſeparate ſyſtem, how 
enlarged an idea muſt we have of the Deity, 
who has given us ſuch a glorious view of his 

A creating 
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creating power? Beſides their wonderful ſplen- 
dor, the particular influences which the ſun 
and moon, among others, have upon our globe ; 
their immenſe magnitudes ; their unſpeakable 
ſwift motions, hardly to be comprehended by 
human imagination, and, in the whole, the juſt 
and exact obſervation of 0 many laws and ways, 
to which ſuch a number of bodies have been 
ſabje& for ſo many ages, through ſuch vaſt and 
unknown ſpaces ; and as this profuſion of ſplen- 
dor ſo ſtrongly indicates the hand which has 
poured it out upon the concave arch over our 

eads, what an exalted idea muſt we have of 
the Dignity and Omnipotence of our Heavenly 
Father? Let us therefore with gratitude bleſs 
that hand, who even in the night opens to us 
the book of nature, and, when the ſun is hidden 
from our eyes, has ſpread the Heavens with 
numberleſs ſuns to chear us amidſt the glooms 
of night, and draw our grateful eyes towards 
that exalted fphere, where the Father of infinite 
worlds fits inthroned 1 in 1] Pender en 


The ſcience which informs us of the order, 
the courſe, and dimenſions of the heavenly lu- 
minous bodies, and the various relations in 
which they ſtand to the earth, maſt elevate our 
minds by the gtandeur of the ones nen it 
propoſes to our examination. 


If we believe the antients, on a fubject is in 
which they could not be miſtaken, we ſhall 


find that the Heavens were that volume, in the 
peruſal 


130 
petuſal of which mankind had the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of the exiſtence of a God. Men, ſays the 
Grecian ſage, firſt began to worſhip a Deity 
when they obſerved that the ſtars continued ſo 
great a harmony, and the days and nights their 
periodical riſings and ſettings, throughout the 
year. The Roman orator, Cicero, ſets this 
truth in a ſtill, ſtronger light, with his uſual 
elegance, What can be ſo evident, aſks he, 
what can be ſo | manifeſt, as when we con- 
template the heavens, and view the heavenly 
bodies, but we muſt infer, that there is ſome 
Deity, of inconceivable excellence, who go- 
verns and regulates them? -In other words, 
A preſent, an Almighty God.. He that doubts of 
this may, with the very ſame reaſon, doubt the 
exiſtence of the ſun, though he beholds the 
luſtre of its rays ;. but indeed a greater than the 
Roman orator teaches us the ſame doctrine, 
The heavens declare the Glory of God, and 
the firmament ſheweth his Handy-work, &c.“ 
He that confines his reſearches only to this 
globe, and its furniture, wants no proof of the 
exiſtence, the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of 
the Deity, but yet at the ſame time cramps his 
faculties. The book of nature conſiſts of two 
volumes, and he that would acquire the moſt 
perfect idea of the God of nature, muſt peruſe 
both; the heavens and the ſtars, the day and 
night, have a language. There is no ſpeech, or 
language, where theirs is not heard, and their 
words are gone to the ends of the world: But 
notwithſtanding this, unleſs their language be- 

A 2 come 
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come the object of our meditation, they will 
ſpeak in vain to our eyes; and though we are 
charmed with their radiance, we ſhall be blind 
to their leſſons. —The inviſible things of God, 
ſaid an inſpired writer, even his Power and 
Godhead, are known from the things that are 
made; their number demonſtrates his Power, 
their proportions and harmony illuſtrates and 
enforces the idea we have of his wiſdom. —If 
the antients were ſo ſtrongly convinced of this 
grand truth, from an inſpection of the volume 
of creation, notwithſtanding the dithculties they 
laboured under, and their defects in natural 
hiſtory, how much ſhould our reverence and 
devotion riſe above theirs, when, by glaſſes, 
we can contemplate a thouſand objects they 
could not diſcover; and, by the improvements 
of natural hiſtory, perceive traces of harmony, 
connection, and deſign, of which they were 
totally ignorant ? | [24% 


Lord, how manifold are thy works in wiſ- 
dom haſt thou made them all!“ was the excla- 
mation of an inſpired monarch; but it requires 
neither the lights, nor the glowings of inſpira- 
tion, to excite the ſame emotion in the boſoms 
of the ſons of reaſon. 


When we behold a curious piece of mecha- 
niſm, we are ready to acknowledge the inge- 
nuity of the artiſt ; but how muſt we be aſtoniſh- 
ed when we examine into thoſe of the Infinite 
Architect ? 


<0 % ) 

The obſervations which have been made in 
theſe latter days, by the help of the microſcope, 
fince we had the uſe and improvement of it, 
diſcover a vaſt difference between natural and 
artificjal things; whatever is natural, viewed 
through that, appears exquiſitely formed and 
adorned with all imaginable elegancy and 
beauty ; there are ſuch inimitable gildings in 
the ſmalleſt ſeeds of plants, but eſpecially in 
the parts of an animal, in the head and eye of 
a ſmall fly ; ſuch accuracy, order, and ſymmetry 
in the frame of the moſt minute creatures, as 
no man could conceive, without ſeeing them ; 
whereas the moſt curious works of art, the 
ſharpeſt and fineſt needle, appear blunt and 
rough; the moſt accurate engravings or em- 
boſſments ſeem rude, bungling, and deformed 
work; ſo vaſt a difference is there between the 
{kill of nature and the work of art, 


This inferior ſphere, in ſome light, appears 
to be the temple of the Creator, and every 
creature or production which appears, either 
above or under its ſurface, an incitement to ac- 
knowledge his paternal hand, and a motive to 
raiſe oyr hearts, above this world, upon the 
wings of gratitude, If we begin with. the 
Pfalmiſt, ** Praiſe him ſun and moon, &c.” we 
ſhould conclude with him likewiſe, <©* Praiſe 
the Lord, O my ſoul, and let every thing that 
that hath breath praiſe the Lord; for he ſpake 
the word, and they were made, he command- 
ed, and they were created! | 
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Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty, thine, this univerſal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair, thyſelf, how wond'rous then! 
Vnſpeakable who fits above theſe heavens, 9 


To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works, yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs, beyond thought, and pow'r divine! 


What a vaſt ſtupendous globe is the ſun, 
the fountain of light and heat! and the Great 
Creator hath ſo wiſely and indulgently order- 
ed the diſtance between the earth and ſun, 
that the ſun's light and heat are incomparably 
accommodated to the ſtate and temper of all 
things here below, and the world is well fitted 
for habitation, well provided with every thing 
that may miniſter to the ſupport, the comfort, 
and pleaſure of its inhabitants, Oz 


By thoſe indulgent rays all things are en- 
lightened, warmed, and comforted; vapours 
made to riſe, for the forming of clouds and 
rain; trees and plants are thereby enabled to 
put on their verdure and gaiety, and to yield us 
the benefit and pleaſures of their grain and fruit : 
By the prefence of this great fountain of light 
and heat, we, and even nature too, are awake 
and excited; theſe works proclaim, in every 
2 that Great Being that made them; and 

ow doth the ſun's abſence in winter change 


- the whole face of nature, diveſt vegetables 


of their gay attire, force animals to places of 
ſhelter and ſafeguard, and give an aſpect of me- 
lancholy to all things. Now it is indiſputab 
true, that if the ſun. had been placed muc 
nearer. 
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nearer to the earth than we find it, nothing leſs 
could have been expected than a total conflagra- 
tion thereof; and in caſe it had been much 
more remote, the earth could not have produ- 
ced its fruits for the ſupport of its inhabitants. 
Can any one imagine, that it is without deſign 
that this great and terrible fire, among ſo many 
numberleſs places that it might have poſſeſſed, 
in the great ſpace of the univerſe, with reſpect 
to the earth, ſhould be fixed juſt there only, 
where it can cauſe ſo much good to our own 
globe ? 


And as for this globe of the earth, it is very 
viſible that either that moves round in twenty= 
four hours, or that the ſun and all the heavens 
move round it in the ſame time: And which of 
theſe two is moſt agreeable to the uſual courſe 
and methods of nature, which performs all its 


works in the moſt compendious facile way, let 


every one judge: And is it not far the moſt com- 
pendious, _ and eaſy way, that the terra- 

queous globe ſhould wheel about in twenty-four 
hours, than that ſo many vaſt bodies of the hea- 
yens ſhould be turned about it in that time? 
Without this motion, this world, or a great part 
of it, would ſcarce be habitable; it would nei- 
ther agree to the ſtate of man or any other 
animals, nor to that of vegetables, or indeed 
any other creature ; for one half of the globe 
would be burning up, at leaſt tov much dryin 

and exhauſted with the beams of the ſun, wiil 


the other would be immerged in and N | 
Wi 
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their conſtant agitations, 


|S $1 
with too long night; and, in ſuch a caſe, how 
could the great works of nature, ſo ſerviceable 
to the world, be performed ? How, for inſtance, 
could the vapours be raiſed to ſupply the earth 
with cooling clouds and fertile ſhowers? How 


could the winds be excited to fan the atmo- 
ſphere with their 3 and healthful 3 


es be — which, by 

eep the waters ſweet 
and clean, and prevent their infecting the world? 
And, as the courſe and functions of nature would 
be thus affected, ſo would the ſtate of the crea- 
tures be no leſs: For, how could thoſe of the 
vegetable kingdoms be animated and excited by 


the kindly heat of the day, and then again tem- 


pered and invigorated by the no leſs kindly dews 


and influences of the night? How could men, 
and all other animals, diſpatch their buſineſs, 
gather their food, and perform all the various 
labours and offices of the day, and then recruit 
and repoſe themſelves with reſt and ſleep, and 


whatever elſe may. be owing to the ſalutiferous 


influences of the night and abſence of the ſun ?. 


That ſolar ſhadow, as it meaſures life, 

It life reſembles too, life ſpeeds away, 

From point to point, tho? ſeeming to ſtand fill, 
The cunning fugitive is ſwift b fiealth : ; 
Too ſubtle is the movement to be ſeen ; 

Yet ſoon man's hour is up, and we are gone. 


Now, by theſe motions, beſides the preventing. 
thoſe great inconveniences which would certain- 


ly come to paſs, if one continual burning ſeaſon, 


or an all-congealing cold ſhould always prevail 


B, Jt 

in the ſame region of the world, we find that 
moſt of the inhabited places of the earth are en- 
lightened and warmed according to the manner 
and meaſure that is moſt agreeable to the nature 
of the people and fruits that belong to it, whilſt, 
in the mean time, this general benefit is enjoyed 
by all mankind, though diſperſed over the whole 
face of the earth by the means of trade and ſhip- 
ping, by which every nation may abound with 
thoſe commodities that are not the natural pro- 
duce of its own country, | | 


Beſides what has been already ſhewn to be fo 
wonderful in the direction of the ſun in its daily 
and yearly courſe, let any one judge, whether 
it is without a determinate end and purpoſe, 
that the rays of the ſun paſſing from a thinner 
to a thicker medium, are refracted and turned 
away from their due courſe, in order to produce 
the twilights of evening and morning ; whereas 
otherwiſe, upon the ſetting of the ſun in all 
places, a bright day would be changed into a 
pitch-dark night; and it may eably be perceiv- 
ed that it is ſo ordered, on purpoſe to be uſeful 
to man, the organs of whoſe ſight would be 
very much prejudiced, if the tranſition from 
much light to much darkneſs were made all at 
once. 'The Almighty, to convince Job of the 
narrowneſs of his underſtanding, ſpeaks to him 
in the following words: “ Haſt thou com- 
manded the morning, fince thy days; and 
cauſed the ſpring. to know his place?” Which 
queſtion ſeems to carry this meaning along with 

| it, 
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it, Did you ever truly underſtand the differen 
thickneſs of the air, both in your own and other 
climates of the world ; or the greater or lefler 
refraction proceeding from thence, and conſe- 
quently the variations of the morning and even- 
ing twilights, which are the reſult thereof ; or 
have you any command or direction over it? To 
convince Job of the impracticability thereof, 
was the deſign of the Almighty, 


* 


I ſend thee not to volumes for thy cure, 
Read nature, nature is a friend to truth, 
Nature is Chriſtian, preaches to mankind, 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed, 


Among the ſeveral kinds of beauty, the eye 
takes moſt delight in colours; we no where 
meet with a more glorious or pleaſing ſhow in 
nature, than what appears in the heavens at the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, which is wholly 
made up of thoſe different ſtains of light that 
ſhew themſelves in clouds of a different ſitua- 
tion. 


The fancy is infinitely more ſtruck with the 
view of the open air and ſkies that paſſes through 
an arch, than what comes through a ſquare, or 
any other figure ; the figure of the rainbow does 
not contribute leſs to its magnificence, than the 
colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically de- 
ſcribed by the ſon of Sirach: Look upon the 
rainbow, and praiſe him that made it; very 


beautiful it is in its brightneſs ; it encompaſſes 
| the 
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(1) 
the heavens with a glorious circle, and the 
hands of the moſt High haye bended it.” 


Why is the moon, which is much ſmaller Moox. 


than the globe of the earth, (and ſuppoſed to 
be the leaſt of any of- the heavenly bodies) 
placed at no greater diſtance from it; And, 
ſince the univerſe is ſo large, Why is this 
place, among millions of jr gs juſt choſen 
out, whereby it is beſt ſuited to Leer fuch 
ſervice to thoſe who inhabit the earth P 


Here again appears the great wiſdom of the 
Creator, by which this continual monthly ſun 
(as one may call it) is ſecured, to the end that 
mankind may not ſo often be deprived of the 
uſe thereof. 


Freechiahers very inconiilerately flue ati; 


jection here, namely, That if light be ſo agree- 


able, and darkneſs ſo terrible, and if all this be 
ſo ordered by a wiſe Governor of the world, 
why do theſe eclipſes, or obſcurities, of the fun 
or moon come to paſs, fince night alone ſeems 
ſufficient to furniſh man, tired by the labours 
of the day, with refreſhing reſt ? Now, to an- 
ſwer this, and to ſhew that in eclipſes, how 
dark ſoever they may be, the moſt adorable 
wiſdom of God is diſplayed ; from hence it a 
pears, that the moon receives her light from ts 
ſun, becauſe, when it has paſſed through the 
earth's ſhadow after its eclipſe, it appears again 
in full luſtre, as ſoon as the rays of the ſun can 


fall 
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fall upon it. And further, thoſe eclipſes are, 
as it were, fixed land-marks in the ſeries of ages 
and hiſtories ; from whence, as from an indiſ- 
putable root of time, a new chronology may 
take its date, and others, in which there is any 
uncertainty, be likewiſe rectified thereby, But 
the uſefulneſs of the moon's eclipſes appears yet 
more particularly, in determining, in ſome mea- 
{are, the longitude of the earth, ſo that the truth 
of many * and deſcriptions of the earth may 
be examined and corrected thereby, as has of- 
ten actually happened, which is not only of very 
great advantage to geographers, but alſo of the 
utmoſt importance to ſo many ſeafaring people, 
whoſe preſervation and lives too often depend 


upon the goodneſs or badneſs of a chart. 


Here again appears the wiſdom of the Great 
Creator, that the light of the moon is neither 
hot or cold: How advantageous it is to hot 
countries that it produces no heat! If it was 
otherwiſe, part of the earth would be barren, 
and ſoon burnt up, ſince the deſcending dews 
of the night, by which it is now moiſtened, 
would then ceaſe to fall down, and this heat of 


the moon would draw its vapours upwards, and 


we ſhould ſuffer many inconveniences from 
thence, which are now prevented by our Great 
Creator, who directs all things with infinite 
wiſdom. 


The beſt and moſt learned modern aſtrono- 
mers do generally ſuppoſe, that the great multi- 
| tude 
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tude of fixed ſtars we ſee, or imagine to be in the 
univerſe, are ſo many ſuns, and that they are ſo 
there is great reaſon to conclude, and that they 
are only diminiſhed in appearance by their pro- 
digious diſtances from us; and if the fixed ſtars 
are ſo many ſuns, certainly they miniſter to 
ſome grand uſes in the univerſe, far above what 
hath uſually been attributed to them; and what 
more probable uſes than to perform the offices 
of ſo many ſuns? And this is a far more proba- 
ble and ſuitable uſe for ſo many ſuns, fo many 


glorious bodies, than to ſay they were made on- 


ly to enlighten and influence our inferior globe. 
The immenſurable magnitude of the fixed ftars 
1s ſuch, that the aſtronomers have not been able 
hitherto to communicate any thing to us more 
than mere conjecture, nor have they been able to 


anſwer all the queſtions concerning the magni- 
tude and diſtance of the fixed ſtars ; the ſtars alſo 


of the firſt magnitude, though viewed by a tele- 


ſcope, appear ſo little, that no meaſure of their 
bigneſs can be found out byfly this ſort of obſer- 
vation, and as long as the diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars from the ſun or from the earth remains im- 


menſurable, the magnitude of the ſtarry heavens, 


though conſidered as an orb about the ſun or 
earth, which cannot yet be proved, will always 


remain likewiſe immenſurable. 


Now, that the holy ſcriptures fpeak here ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt truth, as they do alſo 
about many other things. of nature, every man 
muſt own, who will conſider that paſſage in 
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Proverbs xxv. 3. The heaven for height, and 
the earth for depth; and the heart of-kings is un- 
ſearchable. In like manner, when: the ſcri 
tures would propoſe any thing which ſurpaſles 
all conception, they compare it with the height 
of heaven, as in Pfalm ciii. 11. As the hea- 
ven is high above the earth, ſo great is his mer- 
cy towards them that fear him.“ But the ex- 
preſſion of the prophet: Jeremiah is yet more full 
and emphatical, chap. xxxi. 37: * If heaven 
above can be meaſured, and the foundations of 
the earth ſearched out beneath, I will alſo caft 
off all the feed of Iſrael.” From, whence! we 
may clearly infer, that neither is heaven, or the 
firmament, capable of being meaſured. And 
further, what is more remarkable, that where 
as all other luminous objects ara magnified: by 
teleſcopes, (the aſtronomers principal inſtru- 
ments) the fixed ſtars, even through them, ap- 

lefs than when ſeen with the naked eye, 
and therefore can be of no uſe in meaſuring the 
ſtarry heaven, as if\q@ullght have been expected, 
when the planets which, to the nakedeye, ap ; 
no bigger than the fixed ſtars, by means of the 
teleſcope appear very large and diſtin& ; ſo that 
this word pronounced by the Creator, namely, 
That the firmament is immeaſurable, conti- 
nues in full force, and ſhews the divine original 
of the heavens; thereby, as it were, ſetting 
bounds to the labours of the following ages, 
and giving limits to aftronomy. The impoſſi- 
bility of. determining the magnitude and di- 


ſtance of the ſtars, is an effect of the adorable 
+725 wiſdom 
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wiſdom of their Great Creator, who, knowing 
that if they were capable of being, meaſured, how 
great ſoever the extent thereof might be, yet, 
from the habit and cuſtom of mentioning the 
ſame, the wonderfulneſs thereof would be much 
diminiſhed, he therefore thought it neceſſary to 
make them immeaſurable, and to put them out 
of the reach of all human endeavours, at leaſt the 
Divine Authority of the holy ſcriptures is evi- 
dent from hence; by which, even from the firſt 
ages of the world, the magnitude of the ſtars is 
determined to be abſolutely inſcrutable, and con- 
ſequently ſhewn, even then, where the efforts 
of man in following ages ſhould find their 
bounds, notwithſtanding their utmoſt endea- 
vours to the contrary, ſee Job ix. 9, 10, where 
having firſt ſaid of the fixed ſtars in the gth 
verſe, ** which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the ſouth,” he 
continues in the roth verſe to ſay, which 
doth great things paſt finding out, yea, and 
wonders without number.” Beſides the above 
quoted text, this innumerability of the ſtars has 
been likewiſe aſſerted in ſeveral other places of 
ſcripture : Thus God ſays to Abraham, Gen. xv. 
5. Look now toward heaven, and tell the 
ſtars, if thou be able to number them: And 
he ſaid unto him, ſo ſhall thy ſeed be.” Now 
let freethinkers tell us, how is it that Moſes 
and Job, if they had not been divinely inſpi- 
red, could in their times have pronounced the 
ſtars to be innumerable, fince it was fo. many 
ages after that this exceſſive multitude, * / 
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the diſcovery of teleſcopes, has been expetimeti- 
tally known to mankind ; and whether it be by 
mere chance, or ignorant laws of nature, and 
without any directive power, that ſuch vaſt 
globes (as the planets) ſhould each of them 
move about the ſun in a different plane, and 
that every one ſhould have continued his courſe; 
for ſo many thouſand years, without ever failing, 
and invariably preſerved the ſame obliquity, 
though the ſwiftneſs of their motion is ſo aſto- 


niſhingly great, 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, 
And ſpangl'd heavens, a ſhining frame; 


Their Great Original proclaim. bod 
The unwearied ſun, from day to day, 0 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay; ns 
And publiſhes to every land, 


The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev'ning ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wond' rous tale, 

And nightly to the lift ning earth, 

Repeats the ſtory of her birth: | 

Whilſt all the ffars that round her burn, 1 
And all the planets in their turn, | $ 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in ſolemn ſilence, al! 

Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 

What tho', nor real voice nor ſound 

Amidſt their radiant orbs be found? 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, _ 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 

The hand that made us is divine, 


Let * now aſk the unhappy ſceptic, whe- 
ther or no he does not here diſcoyer the divi- 
| nity 
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nity of the holy writ? For unleſs he who dic- 
tated it were an omniſcient God, and did know 
all the counſels of men, and even the i{lues 
thereof to the end of ages, how can it be iimna- 

ined that an author of any ſenſe would venture 
politively to advance ſuch an aflertion as this 
concerning the immenſity of the heavens, which 
(notwithitanding the zeal and reſtleſs attempts 
of all ſorts of men, and the charges and expen- 
ces beſtowed by ſuch great potentates in this 
inquiry; and notwithſtanding that diligence 
whereby other matters, which at firſt ſcemed | 
incredible, have been at length found out) re- 
mains good, even after ſo many ages to cis 
day, as heaven continues as much immezſur ble 
as ever; and whether he be not in dange: of 
loſing himſelf in the contemplation of ſo incon- 
ceivable a greatnels, of ſo glorious a ſtructure, 
in which the footiteps of the Divine Builder do 
lo manifeſtly appear? 


And can ſuch well-contrived, ſuch uſeful mo- 
tions, that the world could not ſubſiſt without, 
that nature could not do its grand works with- 
out, can theſe be other than the fiat of an in- 
finitely indulgent, as well as wiſe Creator? 
Could this conſonancy be ſo univerial among all 
the globes that fall within our view? Cuud 
their periods and diſtances be in the ſame due 
proportion all the univerſe over, their motions 
all to alike, had they not had the ſame Contri- 
ver and Maker? For, without this Almighty 
Guide and Manager, how is it poſſible that 
43435 B all 
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all theſe yaſt unwieldy maſſes ſhould continue 
their beneficial motions throughout all ages ; 
ſhould perform their uſeful ſtages without any 
the leaſt -intermiſſion, interruption, or diſorder 
that we know of, except ſome hours which we 
read of in Joſhua and Hezekiah's time?. After 
all this, let the unhappy freethinker conſider, 
fince all theſe heavenly bodies are driven, or at- 
tracted, with fo dreadful a force, whether it hap- 
pens without wiſdom that they have, for ſo ma- 
ny ages, moved according to the laws given 
them at their creation, and have.not interfered 
with or incommaded each other ; but, inſtead of 
this, every globe throughout the whole creation 
is, as far as it is poſſible for us to obſerve, ſet at 
ſuch a due diſtance as not only to avoid all vio- 
lent concourſes, but alſo not to eclipſe or ſhade 
one the other wherever it may be prejudicial, or 
indeed not uſeful and convenient, or 15 as to hit 
der one another's kindly influences.—lIn an eter- 
nity what ſcenes ſhall ſtrike, adventures thick- 
en, novelties ſurpriſe! What webs of wonder 
ſhall unravel there! What full day pour on all 
the paths of heaven ! 


As I was walking about ſun-ſet in the open 
fields, the night inſenſibly fell upon me: I at 
firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and 
variety of colours which appeared in the weſtern 
parts of heaven, in proportion as they faded 
away and went out ; ſeveral ſtars and "lac 
appeared, one after another, till the whole fir- 
mament was 1n a glow ; the blueneſs of the 

. ether 
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ether was exceedingly heightened and enliven- 
ed by the ſeaſon of the year; and, by the rays 
of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through it, 
the milky way appeared in its moſt beautiful 
white : To complete the ſcene, the full moon 
roſe at length in that crouded majeſty which 
Milton takes notice of, and x ym to the eye 
a new picture of nature, which was more fine- 
ly ſhaded and diſpoſed, amongſt ſofter lights, 
than thoſe which the ſun had before diſcovered 


to us. As I was ſurveying the moon walking in 
her brightneſs, and taking her progreſs among 


the conitellations, a thought roſe in me, which, 
I believe, very often perplexes and diſturbs men 


of ſerious and contemplative natures : David 


himſelf fell into it in that reflection, When I 
conſider the heavens the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordain- 
ed, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the ſon of man that thou regardeſt him!“ In 
the fame manner, when I conſidered that infi- 
nite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophi- 
cally, of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon 
me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or 
worlds which were moving round the reſpective 
ſuns; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and ſup- 
poſed another heaven and ſuns of worlds riſin 
ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and thoſe 
ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of lu- 
minaries, which are planted at ſo great a di- 
ſtance, that they may appear to the inhabitants 
of the former as the ſtars do to us. In ſhort, 
while I purfued this thought, I could not but 
B 2 reflect 
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reflect on that little inſignificant figure which I 
myſelf bore amidſt the immenſity of God's 
works. 


\ 


How eloquently ſhines the glowing pole | 
Withwhat authority it gives its charge, 
Remonſtrating great truths in ſtile ſublime. 

Tho? filent, loud! heard earth around, above, 
A language worthy the Great Mind chat ſpeaks! 
Preface and comment to the ſacred page, 
Which oft refers its reader to the ſkies, 

As preſuppoſing his firſt leſſon there. 


Having ſet forth the prodigious magnitude of 
the heavenly ſpace, and of the bodies therein 
contained, let us conſider what influence theſe 
things ought to have upon us: And, in ſhort, 
who can behold the regions above, and conſider 
the things: therein contained, and at the ſame 
time not own them to declare the glory of 
God ? Who can view that immenſurable firma- 
ment in which thoſe bodies are, and not ac- 
knowledge his handy-work? We admire \as 
juſtly we may) the vaſt bulk of this our own 
globe; but, when we conlider how much it is 
ſurpaſſed by molt of the heavenly bodies, what 
a pgint it degenerates into when ſeen from the 
heavens, this gives us a Juſt and noble idea of 
the infinite Creator's works, ſuch as is worthy 
of God, and ſuch as may make us flight this. 
world, and cauſe our thoughts and detires to 
ſoar among the heavenly glories, which, al- 
though viewed only here upon the earth at an 
amazing diſtance, we find enough to entertain 
our eye, to captivate our underſtanding 18, to ex- 

- cite 


\ 
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; cite our admiration and praiſes of the infinite 
Creator and Contriver of them. 


Obſerve how regular the planets run, 
In ſtated times, their courtes round the ſun ; 
Different their bulk, their diſtance, their career, 
And different much the compaſs of their year: 
Yet all the ſame eternal laws obey, 
While God's unerring finger points the way. 


Let us next deſcend to the earth, and take EARTu. 
a view of the terraqueous globe, a moſt ſtupen- 


f dous work: Let us caſt our eyes here and there, 
n inſpect every part thereof with the greateſt ac- 
e curacy, ſearch out the inmoſt ſecrets of any of 
t, the creatures, ſtill we find them to bear teſtimo- 
r ny to their Infinite Creator; and, ſo far are we 
e from being able to find any defect in them, that 
01 the farther we ſee into them the more we ſhall 


1— be aſtoniſhed. 


as The figure of our globe being ſpherical, is 
n far the moſt beneficial to the winds and motions 
1s of the atmoſphere, and doth manifeſt it to be a 
at work of aſtoniſhing contrivance: For beſides 
ne that this figure is moſt agreeable to a world in 
of motion, as being at a due diſtance from the centre 
1 of motion and gravity, ſo, without this figure, 
11S. there could have been no ſuch comfortable and 
to agreeable alterations of day and night, and heat 
u- and cold, as now there are; but ſome parts muſt 
an have been for too long a time ſkreened from the 
un kindly approaches of the ſun and moon, and 
x-' | conſequently have lain under too long and un- 
ite comfortable a darkneſs, and been chilled with 
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2 miſerable cold. Thus it is evident, that our 
own globe received its figure by the direction of 
[| the infinitely wiſe Architect of all things, and 
| we have reaſon to conclude the fame of all the 
reſt of the globes of the univerſe, inaſmuch that 
they agree with ours in other, things as well as 
in their figure, ſo far as we have any knowledge 
of them and their ſtate. This globe is of ſuch a 
prodigious bulk, containing many thouſand mil- 
lions of miles, a work too grand for any thin 
leſs than a God to make, who, as Job expreſles 
it, „He hangeth the earth upon nothing.“ 


The motions this terraqueous globe hath are 
round its own axis, and round the ſun, the foun- 
tain of light and heat. Another thing very con- 
ſiderable in our globe is, its place and ſituation 
at a due diſtance from the ſun, and from its 
neighbouring planets of the ſolar ſyſtem, 21d 
from the fixed ſtars. That ſo vaſt a body a: ue 
earth and waters ſhould be moved at all, that it 
ſhould undergo two ſuch different motions as the 
diurnal and annual are, and that theſe motions 

* fhould be fo conſtantly and regularly perform- 
ed, for near 6000 years, without any alteration 

/ ever heard of (except in Joſhua and Hezekiah's 
time); theſe things do manifeſthy argue ſome Di- 
vine Infinite Power to be concerned therein ; 

but eſpecially if to all this we add the wonder- 

ful convenience, yea abſolute neceſſity of theſe 
circumvolutions to the inhabitants, yea all the 
roduce of the earth and waters; for to one of 


theſe, as I obſerved before, we owe the com- 
| fortable 
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fortable changes of day and night, the one for 
buſineſs, the other for repoſe ; the one for man, 
and moſt other animals, to gather and provide 
food, habitation, and the other neceffaries of 
life; the other to reſt, refreſh, and recruit their 
ſpirits, waſted with the labours of the day; to 
the other of thoſe motions we owe the featons 
of ſummer and winter, fpring and autumn, the 
periodical reyolutions of the earth being an ex- 
cellent providential contrivance for thoſe uſeful 
and neceſſary mutations we have of the before- 
mentioned ſeaſons of the year, | 


Of all the ſeaſons, there is none that can vie 
with the ſpring for beauty and delightfuJneſs : 
It bears the fame figure among the ſeaſons of 
the year that the morning does among the divi- 
fions of the day, or youth among the ſtages of 
life: The Engliſh ſummer is pleaſanter than 
that of any other country in Europe, on no other 
account, but becaufe it has a greater mixture of 
ſpring in it. The mildneſs of our climate, with 
thoſe frequent refreſnments of dews and rains that 
fall among us, keep up a perpetual chearfulneſs 
in our fells, and fill the hotteſt months in the 
year with a live verdure. In the opening of 
the ſpring, when all nature begins to recover 
herſelf, the ſame animal pleaſure which makes 
the birds fing, and the whole brute creation re- 
Joice, riſes very ſenfibly in the heart of man. 
The creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind of 
a good man; every thing he ſees chears and de- 
lights him, Providence has imprinted ſo many 

{miles 
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ſmiles on nature, that it is impoſſible for a mind, 
which is not ſunk in more grots and ſenſual de- 
lights, to take a ſurvey of them without ſeveral 
ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure, Natural philoſo- 
pity quickens this taſte of the creation, and ren- 
ders it not only pleaſing to the imagination, but 
to the underſtanding: It does not reſt in the 
murmur of brooks, and the melody of birds in 
the ſhade of groves and woods, or in the em- 
broidery of fields and meadows ; but conſiders 
the ſeveral ends of Providence which are ſerved 
by them, and the wonders of Divine Wiſdom 
which appear in them: It heightens the plea- 
ſure of the cye, and raiſes ſuch 2 a rational admi- 
ration in the ſoul as is little inferior to devo- 
tion. I look upon the pleaſure which we take 
in a garden (of which I ſhall ſpeak more large- 
ly in this Treatiſe) as one of the molt innocent 
delights in human life. A garden was the ha- 
bitation and employment of our firſt parents be- 
fore the fall : It is naturally apt to fill the mind 
with calmneſs and tranquillity, and to lay all 
its turbulent pafſions at reſt : It gives us a great 
inſight into the contrivance and wiſdom of Pro- 


vidence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjects for 
meditation. | 


Youth of the year! delightful 48 3 
Thy bleſt return on genial wing 
— my languid lays : 

No more | ſlcep in floth ſupine, 
While all creation at thy ſhrine, 
Its annual tribute Pays. 

Eſcap'd from winter's freezing pow'r, 
Each bloſlom greets thee, and each flow'r, 
And foremoſt of the train, 
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By nature (artleſs handmaid) dreſt, 
The ſnow-drop comes in lillied veſt, 
Prophetic of thy reign, 
The lark now ſtrains his tuneful throat, 
And evety loud and ſprightly note, 
Calls echo from her cell. 
The bright-hair'd ſun with warmth benign, 
Bids tree, and ſhrub, and ſwelling vine, 
Their infant buds diſplay. 
Again the ſtreams refreſh the een 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 
And ſparkling, bleſs his ray. 
Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 
And ipitant glows th' enamel'd ground 
With nature's varied hues, 
Not fo returns our youth decay'd, 
Alas! nor air, nor ſun, nor ſhade, 
The ſpring of life renews. 
The ſun's too quick revolving beam, 
Apace diſſolves the human dream, 
And brings th' appointed hour, 
Too late we catch his parting ray, 
And mourn the idly-wafted day, 
No longer in our po-w'r. 
Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen'd ſight, 
Purſues by virtue's conſtant light, 
A hope beyond the ſkies ! 
Where frowning winter ne'er ſhall come, 
But xoſy ſpring for ever bloom, 
And ſuns eternal riſe, 


Notwithſtanding the objections made by ſome 


inconſiderate men, that mountains have neither 


form nor beauty, nor conſiſt of any e 


of parts, nor have the leaſt footſteps of art or 
contrivance, they are a noble, uſeful, and ne- 
ceſſary part of our globe: Could the body of the 


whole earth, or indeed the whole univerſe, be 


ſubmitted to the examination of our ſenſes ; were 


it 


„ 
it not too big and diſproportionate for our en- 
quiries, too unwieldy for the management of 
the eye and hand, there is no queſtion but it 
would appear to us to be a moſt curious and 
well-contrived frame; we ſhould fee the ſame 
concatenation and ſubſerviency, the ſame neceſſi- 
ty and uſefulneis, the tame heauty and harmo- 
ny in all and every of its parts, as what we diſ- 
cover in the body of every ſingle animal. The 
more extended our reaſon is, and the more able 
to grapple with immenſe objects, the greater 
ſtill are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes of Wiſ- 
dom and Providence in the works of the Crea- 


tion. 


The earth daily brings forth from its bowels 
an infinite number of herbs, flowers, plants, 
ſhrubs, corn, and trees for various purpoſes, 
and has done the ſame for many thouſand years; 
Can any one, without aſtoniſhment, reflect, that 
fince ſo much earth has been made uſe of for ſo 
many ages, yet in fo great a ſeries of time it has 
never failed, nor entirely loſt its fecundity? We 
alſo cannot but acknowledge the bounty and 
goodneſs of the Almighty Creator to mankind, 
by taking care, even for ornaments, by pro- 
ducing for that purpoſe out of the earth dia- 
monds and other precious ſtones, of ſo noble a 
luſtre, the chief of which do excel in firmneſs 
and incorruptibility moſt other ſtones. 


Let us next conſider the great uſe of water, 


that. wonderful indulgent blefling of the Great 
| Creator 
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Creator to all his creatures. In caſe there had 
been no water in the world, all mankind, and 
moſt of the other living creatures, even in a ſu- 
perfluity of air and food, would certainly ſoon 
periſh, ſince thirſt, if it be not extinguiſhed, is 
no leſs fatal than hunger itſelf, Without wa- 
ter the earth could not be rendered fruitful, nor 
any tree or plant ſpring out of it: From whence 
have fruits, as grapes, cherries, gooſeberries, 
&c. their agreeable juices, if it were not from 
water, which, by the concurrence of other par- 
ticles, acquires ſo many various taſtes, and pro- 
duces ſo many plealant drinks and wines. Wa- 
ter is ranked by moſt philoſophers amongſt the 
natural fluids; but ſome think improperly, if 
we look back to the primary ang original con- 
ſtitution of it, which it is ſuppoſed was ice, 
and this is water ſtill: For as gold is gold, whe- 
ther in conſiſtence or in fluidity, fo is ice water 
congealed, and water is melted ice. 


It is certain, that without a proper quantity 
of heat to keep water in a ſtate of fluidity, it 
will naturally form itfelf into ice; for we ſee 
that in temperate climates, when, through the 
exceflive cold of the air, the thermometer dro 
down to what the philoſophers call the freezing 
point, it will undoubtedly freeze; and in the 
northern parts, and upon the tops of high moun- 
tains where there is not a ſufficient degree of heat 
to diſſolve it, water remains for ever in its na- 
tural condition of ice; therefore it may not be 
an improbable conjecture, that at the beginning, 
in 
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in the chaotic confuſion of the earth, the wa- 
ters were ſhut up in a ſolid froſt; for there could 
not be the leaſt glimmering of heat to ſoften 
them, becauſe darkneſs was upon the face of 
the deep, and the firſt preparative we read of was, 
that the ſpirit of God, that is, a violent wind, 
moved upon the face of the waters, probably to 
bring all, or the greater part of them, into fthch 
a ſtate of diotution, as might make them fit 
for the ſeveral uſes to w hich he intended to ap- 
ply them 1 in the ſubſequent works of the creation: 
And to corroborate this opinion, the Pſalmiſt 
expreſſes himſelf in the ſame language, with re- 
lation to the common froſts, when he ſays, that 
Goc ſendeth out his word and melteth them; 
he bloweth with his wind and the waters flow.“ 
Again, how wonderfully kind is Providence by 
preſerving the water moſt commonly in ſuch a 
fluid ſtate, that it may run among the hills for 
the ſervice of man and beaſt, for the continual 
ſupport and refrehment of every animal and ve- 
getable; and again, locking up tome parts of it 
in ſome places, and at ſome lealons, in its pri- 


mitive form of ice, or wrapping it in fleecy ſhow 


for many wiſe and good purpoſes, with which 
the huſbandman as well as the philoſopher i is 
acquainted. 


And a as to the diſtribution of the waters, ma- 
ny of them are carried through ſuch large tracts 
ot land, and to ſuch prodigious diſtances, that 
it is a great wonder that tne fountains ſhould be 


high enough, or the ſeas low enough to afford 
{0 
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ſo long a conveyance, ſome of which are ſaid to 


run ſome thouſand miles from their fountains to 


the ſea; and indeed ſuch à nazing conveyances 
of the waters make it manifeit, that no acciden- 
tal currents or alterations of the waters, no art 
or power of man, nothing leſs than the Al- 
mighty could ever have made or found out ſo 
long and commodious dechvities and channels 
for the paſſage of the waters. 


The ſea does not only ſurround the whole 
carth, in order to receive the rivers and freſh 
waters, and preſerve them from corruption by 
its falts, but likewiſe is the means by which 
commerce and trathck are carried on, and each 
part of the globe, that has the advantage of ly- 
ing near the ſea, can enjoy, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſhipping, all the advantages and conveniences 
of the molt inland countries; ſo that the Great 
Creator has on only taken care of thoſe that lie 
near the ſea, but alſo of all that live in the very 
heart of the continent, by the means of rivers, 
or the breaking of the ocean, many leagues up 
within the continents, 


And if ever the terrible power and adorable 
wiſdom of God, who orders all things in the 
world, appears in its greateſt luſtre, it muſt be 
confeſſed to do ſo in the aſtoniſhing force of the 
water by bearing ſuch large ihips laden with 
fuch immenſe burdens and weights, which, if 
duly conſidered, is alone ſufficient to prove the 
preſence of a God who is dreadful in his power, 


. and 
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and preat in his wiſdom and goodneſs : All this 
would appear, even to a demonſtration, if in- 
confiderate men would but diveſt themſelves of ; 
that careleſs manner in which cuſtom makes 
them look upon all, even the greateſt things, 
without attention. 


To add ſomething farther, to give ſuch as are 
not entirely hardened an irreſiſtible proof of a 
God that rules the ſea, can any one ſee, with- 
out the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, that ſo great, ſo 
extended a ſpace, in which ſo dreadful a quan- 
tity, of water is contained, as the ocean, does 
not overflow the dry land, eſpecially where it is 
fo low as Holland, ſince there is ſuch a concur- 
rence of circumſtances that ſeem to render it 
unavoidable, unleſs a greater Power and Wiſ- 
dom had intervened ? 


That it is to the hills that the fountains owe 
their riſe, and the rivers their conveyance, is 
generally believed ; but whether their origin be 
from condenſed vapours, as ſome think, or from 
rains falling, as others; or whether they are de- 
rived from the ſea, by way of attraction, perco- 
lation, or diſtillafion ; or whether all theſe cau- 
fes concur, or only ſome, ſtill the hills are the 
grand agents in this prodigious benefit to all the 
earth, thoſe vaſt mailes and ridges of earth ſerv- 
ing as ſo many huge alembicks, or cola, in this 
noble work of nature; and conſequently that 
thoſe vaſt maſſes and lofty piles are not, as they 


ure charged, ſuch rude and uſeſeſs excreſſences 
| of 
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of our ill- formed globe; but the admirable in- 
ſtruments of nature, contrived and ordered by 
L the Infinite Creator to do one, of its moſt uſeful 
a works, and to diſpenſe this great bleſſing to all 
parts of the earth, without which neither ani- 
mals could live, nor vegetables ſcarcely grow, 
nor perhaps minerals, metals, or foſſils receive 
any increaſe: For was the ſurface of the earth 
even and level, and the middle parts of its 
iſlands and continents not mountainous and 

high (as now they are) it is moſt certain there - 
could be no deſcent for the rivers, no convey- 
ance for the waters, but inſtead of gliding along 
thoſe gentle declivities, which the higher lands 
now Tord them quite down to the ſea, they 
would ſtagnate, and perhaps ſtink, and alſo 
drown large tracts of land. And now conſi- 
dering what hath been ſaid concerning the uſe 
of hills, there are two or three acts of the Divine 
Providence obſervable therein; one is, that all 
countries throughout the whole world ſhould 
enjoy this great benefit of mountains placed here 
and there, at due and proper diſtances, to afford 
theſe ſeveral nations this excellent and moſt ne- 
ceſſary element the waters: And now certainly 
it muſt appear evident to any conſiderate per- 
ſon, that Almighty God was no idle ſpectator, 
nor unconcerned in the ordering of the terra- 
N globe, as bold charges againſt it do in- 
er; that he did not ſuffer ſo grand a work as 
the earth to go unfiniſhed out of his Almighty 
Hand, or leave it to be ordered by chance; it 
is therefore fitter for ſuch finite, weak, ignorant 
beings 
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beings as we are, to be humble and meek, and 
conſcious of our ignorance, and jealous of our 
own judgment when it thus confronteth Infi- 
nite Wiſdom; ſo admirably well-tempered is 
our ſtate, ſuch a harmony is there throughout 
the creation, that if we will but purſue the ways 
of piety and virtue which God hath appointed, 
we may find ſuflicient means to make us happy 

here, and eternally happy hereafter. If the earth 
were mathematically round, the rains would ſel- 
| dom fall where they were wanted ; and let the 
| frecthinker ſtop here a little, and ſeriouſly con- 

fider with himſelf the aſtoniſhing contrivance of 

the Great Creator, in furniſhing the earth with 
a ſuflicient quantity of water from the heavens, 
' and to collect the vapours in that vaſt ocean of 

air, and make them deſcend upon thoſe parts of 

the carth where they are chiefly wanted: For 
= inſtance, let a man caſt his eyes only upon the 
iſland of St. Thomas, which is under the line, 
or upon that of St. Helena, lying between the 
tropics, where the heat of the ſun is exceeding 
ſtrong, ſince all the vapours that aſcend from the 
ſurrounding ſeas ſeem to be more likely to fall 
down again directly into the fame, than upon 
either of thoſe iſlands, the ſolid parts of which 
reflect the rays of the ſun with greater force than 
the fluid parts of the ſea, can any one think that 
it happens without the wile deſign of the Great 
Creator, that there are high mountains upon 
thoſe iſlands, where theſe vapours are collected 
in ſo valt a quantity, that they are capable of ren- 
dering whole brooks and rivers ſufficient to pron 

; vide 
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vide drink for animals, nouriſhment for plants, 
and fertility to the earth, in ſuch burning re- 
gions, in great abundance. 


Let any one tell us how it is poſſible that ſuch 
innumerable rivers, and amongſt them many 
great ones, do day and night continually diſ- 
charge into the ſea ſuch an inconceivable quan- 
tity of waters, and have done the fame ior ſo 
many ages without ceaſing, and yet have not 
over-filled the ſea, nor forced it to exceed its 
bounds and overflow the land ; this would be 
unintelligible to every one, were it not all theſe 
waters did conſtantly obſerve the circulation I 
have ſhewn before, whereby thoſe waters that 
are brought into the ſea by the rivers, and in- 
creaſe the ſame, are again attracted by the heat 
of the ſun, and do riſe up into the air under the 
form of vapours, and there they, or a great part 
thereof, are collected upon the tops of mountains, 
or deſcend again in rains, and become little 
brooks, which, by their union, make up the 
ſame rivers that carried them into the ſea, thug 
performing their continual circulation from the 
land to the fea, and from the ſea through the 
air into the land again. Now, can any one ima- 
gine that it comes to paſs, by mere chance, that 
exceeding high mountains are placed in thoſe 
parts of Africa where the countries are burnt up 
with the ſun, and that from the ſaid mountains 
there flow ſuch mighty ſtreams, which, being 
collected together, make the ſea or lake called 


Zaire, from whence proceeds the river Nile, 
C which 
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which runs through all Egypt, diſcharges it- 


ſelf, by many channels, into the Mediterranean 
ſea? The land of Egypt, whigh is flat and with- 
out any mountains, (as ſome hiſtorians ſay) is 
ſeldom or never watered by rains : It lies in the 
middle of dry countries, and is almoſt ſurround- 
ed with the moſt barren deſarts, inſomuch, that 
of itſelf it is entirely unfruitful, and conſequent- 
ly would be uninhabited, did not the river Nile 
yearly ſwell and rife over its banks and overflow 
all the country, ſo that the towns that are built 
upon any eminences appear like ſo many lands, 
whilſt the flat country lies under water; and by 
ſuch. inundations this country, which is other- 
wiſe dry and almoſt burnt up, becomes as fruit- 
ful as any other that is uſually watered with 
rain; the waters are wont to leave ſuch a flime 
and mud behind them, as. being dried renders 
the country (which in its own nature is one of 
the moſt barren parts of the world) extraordi- 
nary fruitful, and many times a magazine and 
granary for other nations that have been diſtreſ- 


ſed by famine. What a wonderful proviſion is 


there made; by the Almighty Creator, to ſup- 
ply the want of rain, that thoſe countries which 
ſtand in moſt need of being watered, may enjoy 
a greater ſhare than others; ſuch great bodies 
as the ridges of hills and mountains are placed 
in or near the ſame, the uſe of which, as has 
been obſerved before, is to intercept the watery 
vapours, floating in the air, to collect them 
upon their ſummits or tops, to derive them down 
from thence, and ſo to furniſh fuch a quantity 
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of water as may compoſe the requifite brooks 
and rivers, which contribute ſo much to the be- 
nefit of the earth and the inhabitants thereof, 
and which running down from theſe hills from 
whence they derive their ſource and beginning, 
they moiſten the ſurrounding lands, which 
would otherwiſe be barren through heat and 
drought, and render them fit to — their 
inhabitants with the neceſſaries of life. Let the 
unhappy freethinker confider this great collec- 
tion of waters, theſe vaſtly extended ſeas, and 
ſay, whether in caſe the ſame did conſiſt of no- 
thing but freſh waters, brought into them by 
the rivers and rains, he can ſuppoſe, that it 
would have been poſſible for thoſe waters, after 
having been expoſed ſo many ages to the action 
of the air and ſun, to have been preſerved from 
corruption; and if that had happened, how grie- 
voufly the whole maſs of air, ſurrounding the 
globe of the earth, would have been infected, 
and produced innumerable and fatal diſeaſes. To 
remedy this, the Almighty has (as ſome authors 
ſay) placed at the bottom of this great recepta- 
cle ſuch quantities of falt as are capable of con- 
verting all the freſh waters that run into it into 
ſalt waters, and thereby preſerve them from cor- 
ruption, as well as to prevent the waters in ma- 
ny places from freezing : For if a froſt ſhould 
happen as eaſily in the ſea as it does in rivers 
and freſh waters, it would not only render the 


"ſea many times impaſſable, but, by ſtopping 


ſhips, cauſe an infinite number of people to pe- 
riſh by hunger. 
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Now let me once more aſk theſe inconſiderate 
unhappy men, whether they think thefe things 
come to pals without any direction or determin- 
ed purpoſe ? Why then is not the ſea quite ex- 
haled and dried up? Why is it not increaſed by 
the rivers, either of which would produce the 
certain deſtruction and ruin of the whole earth ? 
And whence comes it, that the ſun has conti- 
nued for ſo many ages in ſuch an exact degree 
of heat, as to leave in the ſea always about the 
ſame quantity of water, without our being able 
to diſcover any remarkable diminution or aug- 
mentation thereof ? 


Beſides, if we contemplate this dreadful abyſs 
in its wild motions when excited by ſtorms, or 
its waves riſing to incredible heights, and threat- 
ening to overflow and ſwallow the dry land, 
can we. then think it is by chance, that the mad 
waves of this terrible heap of waters are to this 
day confined within their bounds ? Theſe are ſe- 
crets which muſt be adored, but cannot be 
found out: It is properly in the ſea that God is 
admirable and incomprehenſible ; 'tis there he 
is pleaied to ſhew his wondrous and marvellous 
works. 

The obedience of the ſea has ſomething-in it 
very wonderful; for it may be ſaid, that when 
the is angry, ſhe ſeems ready to drown the whole 


earth; yet the ſtops quite hort at the borders 


of it, and thoſe mountains of water, which 
threaten tae world with a ſecond deluge, are 
broke 
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* broke upon the ſands ; and how furious ſoever 


the ſea may be, approaching her borders, ſhe 
ſees an order from God there written, which 
forbids her to paſs any further, and the then 
reſpectfully retires, bending her waves as it were 


in adoration of the Lord, who has fixed her 


bounds. 


The order of God is conceived in moſt expreſs 


terms in-the holy ſcriptures: 4 Hitherto ſhalt 


thou come, but no further, and here ſhall thy proud 
waves be ſtayed,” Job xxxviii. 11, Which words 
are ſo well fixgd upon the ſhore, that nothing 
ein efface them: What God writes upon the duſt 
is immutable, but that which man writes upon 
marble and braſs is not ſo: Time which con- 
ſumes all, which deſtroys by little and little tri- 
umphal arches, obeliſks, and mauſoleums, abo- 
liſhes every day the names and titles which are 
engraved upon thoſe inſignificant monuments, 


The ſea is the image of the world, and of 
the vanity of human things : Thoſe calms and 
ſtorms which hourly tucceed, thoſe waves which 
inceſſantly puſh and daſh againſt each other, 
thoſe favourable, thoſe contrary winds, thoſe 
happy voyages, and thoſe wrecks which fre- 
quently happen within the port, is not all this 
a faithful picture of what paſſes in life? Is there 
a ſea more uncertain than the courts of princes ? 
or is there one more perilous? To which ſide 
ſoever you turn, there are nothing but ſhelves, 
the more dangerous for being covered, the moſt 

8 favourable 
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638) 
favourable wind is ſometimes the moſt contrary; 
and if we look upon the world, in the relation 
it has to the ſea, we have every thing to fear 
from it; even from the moſt perfect calm truſt 
not in it, have no dependence on it, though 
that ſea be more tranquil and ſmooth Is a 
ſtanding water ; though no other than a ſweet 
zephyr blows upon it, there are mountains hid 
under ſo even a ſurface, the enemy, the danger 
is within : This great calm is a tempeſt, and 
from thence it comes, that thoſe who truſt in 

theſe fine appearances are frequently deceived, 
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| As Cicero obſerves, ſurvey with the eye of 
i your mind the face of the whole earth and the 
ſpreading ocean ; here you will behold vaſt tracts 
of land, . with corn; there hills and 
ly mountains, crowned with woods and foreſts; 
1 here ſpacious fields and meadows, with cattle 
| grazing ; there ſhips of different bulk, cleaving 
j the waves with almoſt incredible ſwiftneſs ; and 
if not content with viewing its ſurface, you pe- 

” netrate into the bowels of the earth, you will 
there find concealed abundance of things pro- 
fitable to us, which, as they were deſigned for 

8 the uſe of man alone, are by man alone diſco- 
verable, 


3 


SURVEY Next let us take a ſurvey of man: Man, 
"* who may juſtly claim the precedence and ſu- 
periority in the animal world, given to him 
by his Great Creator, ſeems not only to be 


poileſled of every ſource of pleaſure which a 
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of them enjoy, but of many others which they 
are altogether ſtrangers to: If he is not the 
only animal poſſeſſed of reaſon, he has it in a 
degree ſo greatly ſuperior, as admits of no com- 
pariſon ; The pleaſures of the imagination, the 
pleaſures ariſing from ſcience, from the fine 


arts, and from the principle of curioſity, are 


eculiar to the human ſpecies ; but above all, 
the moral ſenſe, with the happineſs inſpired by 
religion, and the various intercourſes of ſocial 
life, is their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, Ac- 
cordingly we find a ſtriking difference in the ex- 
ternal make of man, and exactly ſuch a combi- 
nation of parts as we ſhould expect in ſuch a 
creature, and is perfectly calculated to anſwer 
the exigencies, and afford the deſired comforts , 
of his ſtate : His erect poſture, which is far the 
moſt commodious for a rational creature, for 
without this poſture he could not have ſo readi- 
ly turned himſelf to every buſineſs and on every 
occaſion ; by this ſituation he can caſt his eyes 
upwards, downwards, and round about him 
he hath a glorious hemiſphere of the heavens, 


and an ample horizon on earth, to entertain his 


eye; to this may be added the nice equipoiſe of 


the body, the wonderful concurrence of, and 
miniſtry of the prodigious number and variety 
of muſcles placed throughout the body for this 
ſervice, that they ſhould ſo readily anſwer to 
every poſture, and comply with every motion 
ther, without any previous thought. Man's 
commanding beauty, and his advantages above 


the reſt of the creation, are evident : He W 
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the diadem of this terreſtial empire, and ſtands 
ſupremely dignified above the other orders of 
this lower ſphere : His grand diſtinction is com- 
prehended in this, that he is formed with a ra» 
tional mind, inveſted with an intellectual ſpirit, 
which is the image of God, who has been pleaſ- 
ed to - teach him more than the beaſts of the 
earth, and has made him wiler than the fowls 
of the air.” Iwill begin with the foul of man, 
which is his moſt noble part, the copy of the 
Divine Image in us, and in which we have 
enough to fill us with admiration of the munifi- 
cence, power, and wiſdom of the Infinite Crea- 
tor, when we contemplate the noble faculties 
of the foul, the vaſt reach and compals of its 
underſtanding, . the piercing quickneſs of its 
thought, its aſtoniſhing inventions, its wonder, 
ful wildom and memory, and in a word its di- 
vine nature and operations, we are loſt in admi- 
ration of the Almighty Creator. The mind or 
ſpirit, in ſtrict philoſophy, is the man; and the 
body is no more than the outward machine ſu- 
peradded thereto ; the ſoul is the ſeat of life and 
action, the inward (ſpring and principle, which 


regulates and directs all the motions of its earth- 


ly vehicle: From this noble piece of created in- 
telligence proceeds all that is truly deſirable in us; 
hence originate thoſe philoſophic flights which 
pervade the hidden world, and diſcover the con- 
fines of creation; and from hence reſults thoſe 
ſentiments of truth, goodneſs, and virtue, which 
give dignity to the human nature, and advances 
it nearer to the Divine Image. The ſoul then iʒ 
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a particle of real excellence, being the chief and 
crowning work of God in this lower world ; and 
as it is ſuſceptible of enjoying inconceivable hap- 
ine ſs, or ſuffering exquilite miſery in a diſem- 


| bodied ſtate, we ought, as rational beings, to 


take every opportunity to emancipate our atten- 
tions from the chains of ſublunary concerns, and 
fix them upon this one grand object of ſecuring 
ſubſtantial happineſs in another ſtate ; for we 
oa ſoon find, that a few more revolutions of 
ime will carry us down the ſtream of life, and 
embark is on an unknown and awful eternity. 


The inventive power of the ſoul, which ma- 
nifeſts the particular concern and agency of the 
infinitely wiſe Creator, 1s very. aſtonithing, 
that man's invention ſhould reach to ſq great a 
variety of matters, that it ſhould hit upon every 
thing that may be of any uſe either to himſelf 
or human ſociety, or that may any ways promote 
the benefit of this lower part of the creation: 
What a vaſt reach muſt the ſoul be endued with, 
to invent thoſe curious ſciences of geometry and 
arithmetic, and thoſe nice and various inſtru- 
ments made uſe of by the geometrician, aſtro- 
nomer, geographer, and ſailor? And what a 
wonderful ſagacity is thewn in the invention 
of opticks, the teleſcope, the microſcope, and 
other glaſſes, wherewith are diſcovered the won- 
derful works of the Great Creator in heaven and 
on earth. And as for this lower world, what 
material is there to be found, of all the excel- 
lent variety with which the Creator hath furniſh- 


ed 
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ed the world; what, I fay, that man's contri» 
vance doth not extend to, and make ſome w 
or other advantageous to himſelf, and uſeful to 
mankind, for various purpoſes ? | 


The active ſoul, by which man lives and moves, 

By her high faculties her lineage proves; 

Her faculties ſo variouſly beſtow'd, 

Diſplay the ſource Divine, from which they flow'd ; 

And of his creatures rational require, | | 

A hymn of praiſe to their all-gracious Sire, 

— and muſt this ſpan, 
This dream of life, compriſe the whole of man ? 

For better ends th' Almighty, wiſe and good, 

With ſuch high faculties the foul endu'd: 

But will the wiſe Creator throw away 

Such talents on the creature of a day ? 

A creature which to virtue's heights can ſoar, 

And drinking deep of knowledge, thirſt for more: 

Shall he cut off from Life, no more to bloom, 

For cer to ſleep, forgotten in the tomb? 


If we conſider the union of the ſoul and bo- 
dy, of theſe two ſo different ſubſtances, thought 
will be loſt in the reflection, while admiration 
is inceſſantly employed upon the fact: The bo- 
dy was formed of the duſt, where ſhines forth 
the great art, power, and wiſdom of our Crea- 
tor, and thereby to teach us that we are duſt, 
and ſhall return unto the duſt. 


The Creator alſa intended thereby to put a 
bridle upon our pride, to repreſs our contempt 
of others, to engrave upon our memory our frail- 
ty and our mortality, and in ſhort to lead us to 
direct every action of this body to the glory of 
him who formed it; and that fo much the ra- 
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ther, as this body conſtructed with ſo much art, 
this ſo wonderful afſemblage of fluid and ſolid 
arts, muſt one day return to the duſt. Gur 
2's is an amazing curious machine, the infi- 
ew art whereof ſecretes many parts thereof from 
the moſt piercing obſervations of the moſt able 


anatomiſts. How few who examine cloſely the 


{kin (that common but ſurpriſing tegument or 
covering which ſerves to inwrap the ſkin) there 


to obſerve, that according to the exigency of 


the acting parts, it is thicker in ſome places 
than in others, as in the palms of the hands, and 
upon the ſoles of the feet, while elſewhere it is 


more tender and delicate: How few who conſi- 


der the pores of this ſkin, which are fo ſmall, 
that one ſingle grain of ſand will cover many of 


them: How few perſons, in ſhort, reflect upon 


the infinite art of the muſcles, or on the man- 
ner in which theſe machines are annexed to the 
ſolid parts, as a kind of animated levers, or raiſe 
their ideas towards the Inventor and Author of 
theſe levers, towards' Him who hath arranged 
the muſcles, and diſpoſed their little fibres and 
veſicles in ſuch a mannep, that all the parts 
at and perform their fy Qions without hin- 
dering each other: Surely we muſt have loft 
our ſenſes, not to acknowledge and adore 
God as the Architect and Author of our 
whole machine, who hath not only fabricated 
this wonderful compoſition, but ſtill moves it 
himſelf every moment ; who forms, as Job ſays, 
the aſſemblage of the bones, that wonderful aſ- 
ſemblage which the wiſeſt of kings places in the 


| number: 
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number of the moſt hidden ſecrets of nature, 
Let us now conſider, that this wonderful ma- 
chine of the human frame is ſupported upon 
moveable flexible pillars, upon diverſe bones, 
each of which is exactly of the conſtruction ne- 
ceſlary to its uſe; that the baſis of theſe pillars 
are not only compounded of one ſingle bone, 
but of ſeveral joined together by the ſkin and 
ſinews; that the foot taken enfire, and com- | 
ounded of many bones, is ſo well conſtructed, 
that the hady ſupporting itſelf thereupon, can 
move itſelf every way, ſtand, walk, run, leap, 
without loſing its equilibrium. Conſider we the 
fades formed like a bow, faſtened at one end to 
the vertebræ of the back, and at the other to 
the breaſt bone, and which as a ſhield defend 
the heart and lungs, ſerving allo to reſpiration, 
in conjunction with the muſcles, which are 
placed betwixt them and thoſe that cover them : 
The back bone, which forms a pillar compoſed 
of many bones, and diminithes according to the 
rules of architecture, fo that the body ſtanding 
up is firm, and yet can bend itſelf, which would 
he impofitble if the whole ſpine was but a ſingle 
bone: The cranium or ſcull, which as an hel- 
met covers and defends the brain, a very ſoft 
matter, and the precious ſcat of the ſoul; not to 
peak of the teeth, their ſhape and inſertion, 
nor of the mobility of the lower jaw, or the ad- 
mirable ſtructure of the little bones of the ear; 
here, if I were inclined to enlarge, I might run 
over a great part of anatomy, but my limits do 
not allow me to enter into this detail. God ha- 
ving 
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ving created this admirable machine the body, 


in order to finiſh his work joined thereto the 


{pirit, that is to ſay, a reaſonable foul : And 
the Lord God formed man of the duſt of the 
earth, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living foul.” 


Theſe two beings, ſo different in their na- 
ture, and whoſe union for that very reaſon is 
above all natural powers and all human concep- 
tion, conſtitute man, whoſe life conſiſts in the 


mutual commerce of body and ſoul, and in ſuch 


a diſpoſition both in the fluid and fold parts, 
that all and every of theſe members, as ſo many 
wheels in a clock, may perform their functions, 
and that the foul and body can a& upon each 
other reciprocally.—Here let us ſtop a moment, 
that we may not loſe the opportunity of cele- 
brating the Creator's praiſe. Tell me, then, 
from whence comes it, that every impreſſion, 
and all the motions of the body, paſs at the 
ſame\inſtant into the ſoul ; did chance then pro- 
duce an economy ſo marvellous, fo full of har- 
mony ? | 


+ See how ſupremely eminent the head, 
That orb of beauty, and the ſeat of thought; 
Thought, great prerogative of man o'er brute, 
Turns on its oſſeous pole, with graceful eaſe, 
Envelope of the brain, from whole ſoft frame 
The feeling nerves and ev'ry ſenſe take riſe, 
Hence in ſerpentine mazes wonderful, 
The arterial veſſels, branches inſinite, 
And ſmall above expreſſion, take their courſe, 
Creep from the brain, and ramifie each part. 
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T ſhall alſo mention one thing which I can⸗ 
not eaſily paſs by, becauſe it plainly ſhews the 
eſpecial concurrence and defign of the infinitely 
Wiſe Creator, and neceſſarily tends to the ma- 
nagement and good order of the affairs of man- 
kind, which is the various diſpoſitions and incli- 
nations of men's minds to this, and that, and the 
other buſineſs. Now all this is an admirable, 
wiſe, as well as moſt neceſſary proviſion for the 
caſy and fure tranſacting of the world's affairs, 
to anſwer every end and occaſion of man, and 
all without any great trouble or inconvenience 
to man, rather as a pleaſure and recreation to 
him ; for ſo far is it trom being a labour or fa- 
tigue, that the greateſt cares and dangers be- 
tome agreeable to him who is purſuing his ge- 
nins; and whoſe ardour of inclination incites 
him; and bears him up under every obſtacle, 
and carrieth him at laſt through every oppoſt= 
tion to the completion of his deſigns. 


Adventurous mariner, he ſpreads his fails, 
And truſts his bark to the capricious gales 
By them o'er all the depths of ocean hurl'd, 
He draws a tracleſs circle round the world, 
Dauntleſs he lands wherc'er his veſſel's blown, 
Nor fears night's perils on a coaſt unknown; 
But by the needle guided o'er the waves, 
All the roug:1 ſea's tempeſtuous broils he braves; 
For gold th' Atiantic ocean's rage he ſtems, 
Croſies rich India's gulphs for precious gems ; 
Dreads not for gain his puny frame t' expoſe 
Jo ſouthern calentures and northern ſnows. 
Curious he ſteers by unexperienc'd ways, 
And ſeeks new countries, promontories, bays. 


While 


1 


While with his plummet ausge along the ground, 
The various depth he careful ſtrives to ſound. 
Thus in his ſkill *gainſt ev'ry chance confides, 


And mocks the angry toffing of the tides. 


How great 1s the benignity of Providence in 
giving us ſuch variety of things for our food, 
ſo pleaſing to the taſte, and theſe too fitted for 
each ſeaſon of the year, ſo that we are every 
day delighted with the novelty and plenty of 
them! And as to grain, how eaſily is it culti- 
vated, and what a large increaſe doth it pro- 
duce ? Wheat is a ſufficient inſtance in this mat- 
ter, being principally uſeful to the ſupport of 
man, is eaſily propagated and in great plenty, 
and can bear either extreme of heat or cold; 
and the ſtructure of the ſtem part of corn car- 
ries in it the footſteps of eminent Wiſdom ; it 
is proper that it ſhould be ſomewhat tall, that 
its TP may be ſufficiently elevated above the 
earth; but then how difficult to ſupport a vege- 
table to ſuch a height as five feet, when it is 
not above the fixth part of an inch in diameter ? 
Here its Contriverhas wonderfully provided that 
it ſhould be divided into ſeveral partitions, that 
each ſhould be ſtrengthened by a knot, and 
that from each knot mould proceed a tegument 
to preſerve the diviſion above it : Thus the foot- 
ſteps of Divine Wiſdom may be traced, even in 
a ſtraw ; nor 1s any object ſo minute, but it 
Fall the thinking mind to the adorable Former 
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Full of ſubtlety, and fond of nice diſtinc- 
tions, ſome men aſſuming the name of philoſo- 
phers, pretend to delineate the nature, and draw 
the true picture of man ; but, deluded by the 
glare of their own falſe wikieas, and forſaking 
the only true and living light, they have at once 

crplexed the ſubject, bewildered themſelves; 
and ſeduced many to tread with them the inex- 
tricable mazes of ſcepticiſm and error. 


They pretend that man, though of a very ſu- 
perior rank, is yet but a mere animal; that his 
origin, lite/that of brutes, was made and; und 
cujtivatcd ; and that neceſſity or experience alone 
bave given hun the ſuperiority which he now 
claims over his brother brutes, though a thou- 
ſand arguments ariſe fully to refute this degra- 
ding idea, though the ſcriptures in particular 
give us a far different repreſentation of the ori- 

inal, the nature, and the deſtination of man, 
formed as he was by the immediate hand, by 
the counlet and deliberate decree oft God, and 
that for the nubicit purpoles, to be the ſove- 
reign of this lower world, and as it were the 
mGata of all creation to proclaim his Maker's 
praiſe; and if we contider the external ſhape 
and wake of animals, which (at the ſame time 
that it is highly demonſtrative of accurate de- 
fign and con{uinmate wiſdom) will be found to 


fall greatly ibort of the human frame. Theſe 


unhappy men, in order to reconcile religion 
with their own bevildercd opinion, embrace or 


forſake the literal ſenſe of the lacred ſcriptures 
J according 
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according as it ſuits with their. notions, or is 
repugnant to them: They pretend that the 
Hebrew traditions are often folded up in allego- 
ries, according to the Eaſtern cuſtom, and pre- 
tend to explain them. The ſceptic's curioſi- 
ty of ſeeing into every thing, explaining every 
thing, and adjuſting it to his own weak ideas, 
is the moſt dangerous diſeaſe of the human mind. 
The molt ſublime act of our feeble reaſon, is to 
keep itſelf filent before our Great Creator, to 
ſubmit and leave to God the care of juſtifying - 
one day the incomprehenfible ways of his Pro- 


5 WW vidence; our pride and impatience will not ſuf- 
8 fer us to wait for this unravelling, we would go 
n before the light, and, by ſo doing, we loſe the 


uſe: of it; therefore, as you value yourſelves, - 
leave all theſe ſubtle ſpeculations to the inven- 
tors of them and their followers: | $01 


No part of the human frame more abundant- The 
ly teſtifies the wiſdom of the Great Creator, Exx. 
7 (for none is formed with. more excellence, ele- 
gance, and art) than the Eye, the inlet of innu- 

* merable pleaſures, and the means of adminiſter- 
ing the moſt valuable advantages; and it muſt 
needs appear incredible to every one, that ſuch a 
be number of particulars and circumſtances, as 
are requiſite in ſo great a matter as that of the 
light, ſhould have concurred and met each other 

0 in ſo ſmall a compals as the ſpace that contains 
, the eye; nothing can be more manifeſtly an act 
of contrivance and deſign than the muſcles of 
the eye, admirably adapted to move it any and 
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every where, upwards, downwards, to this fide 
or that, or how ſoever we pleaſe, or there is oc- 
caſion for; and indeed we cannot but ſtand 
amazed, when we view its aſtoniſhing fabrick, 
and conſider the prodigious exactneſs, and the 
exquiſite ſkill employed in every part miniſter- 
ing to this noble and neceſſary ſenſe, and what 
admirable proviſion the Almighty Creator hath 
made for the guard and ſecurity of this ſo well- 
formed organ; the whole lodged in a ftrong well- 
made ſocket, and the eye itſelf guarded with a 
nice-made cover, the eye-lids. The eye is ſo ten- 
der, that a flight accident, ſcarcely perceived by 
ſome other parts of the body, would be very in- 
Jurious to its delicate frame ; it is guarded there- 
fore with peculiar care, with a care proportion- 
ed to its nice texture; it is entrenched deep in 
the head, and barricaded on every fide with a 
ſtrong fortification of bones ; it is further pro- 
tected by two curtains, hung on a moſt ſlender 
cartilaginous rod, which ſecure it from every 
troubleſome annoyance. In fleep, when there 
is no exerciſe for the eye, but an abſolute neceſ- 
fity to guard it, the curtains ſpontaneouſly cloſe 
and lie ſhut, and the brows are a kind of natu- 
ral pent-houſe, thatched and arched with cu- 


ous wreaths of hair, intended to divert the 
ſweat from trickling into the eyes; the hairs 
which xiſe upon the extremities of the eye-laſh 


grow only to a certain convenient length, and 
never need cutting; they are not flaccid and 
pendulous like thoſe of & head, but ſtiff and 


vlaſtic like briſtles; the firſt would have been 
| troubleſome, 
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troubleſome, the laſt are beneficial ; add to this 
that their points ſtand out of the way, thoſe of the 
upper eye-lid being bent upwards, and thoſe of 
the lower downwards. This organ is ſo won- 
derfully contrived by the Divine Artiſt, that we 
can now look about us, diſcern, and ſhun the 
dangers which would deſtroy us, and view thoſe 
glorious objects which fill the heavens and the 
earth; thoſe admirable works of God which eve- 
ry where ſurround us, and which would be as 
nothing to us without being ſeen, do, by means 
of this noble ſenſe, preſent their glories to us, 
and fill us with admiration and pleaſure. How 

rodigiouſly wonderful, that an image of the 

igheft mountains, and a tranſcript of the moſt 
diverſified landſcapes, ſhall enter the ſmall cir- 
clet of the pupil ! How ſurpriſingly artful, that 
the rays of light, like an inimitable pencil, 
ſhould paint on the optic nerves, in an inſtant 
of time, in their trueſt colours and exacteſt linea- 


ments, every ſpecies of external objects ! 


The Ear: Concerning the wonderful fabrick The 
of this organ, it is ſituated (as was ſaid before of EAR. 


the eye) in the moſt convenient part of the head, 
near the common ſenſory in the brain, to give the 
more ſpeedy information in a part where it can 
be beſt guarded, and where it gives the leaſt an- 
noyance and hindrance to the exerciſe of any 
other parts of the body; in the moſt lofty, emi- 
nent part, where it can perceive the moſt, and 
receive the greateſt information ; and in a part 


rear the eye, with whom it hath a peculiar and 
I, D 2 admirable 
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admirable communication by its nerves. If we 
ſurvey its fabrick and parts, it will appear to be 
a molt admirable piece of the Divine Wiſdom, 
Art, and Power; pr the manifeſtation of which 
let us conſider the outward and inward parts of 
this curious organ. If we obſerve the ſtructure 
of the outward ear, in all kinds of animals, it 
mult be acknowledged to be admirably artifi- 
cial, it being ſo nicely prepared and adjuſted to 
the peculiar occaſions =; ach reſpective animal: 
In man it is of a form proper for the erect po- 
ſture of his body; and here the firſt thing that 
offereth itſelf to our view is the part called the 
helix, with its tortuous cavities made to ſtop 

and collect the ſonorous undulations, to give 
them a gentle circulation and refraction, and ſo 
convey them to the concha, or larger and more 
capacious round cell at the entrance of the ear, 


and to bridle, as it were, the evagation of the 


ſound when arrived ſo far, but withal not to 


make a confuſion thereof by any diſagreeable 


repreſentations. Another wiſe proviſion of the 
Creator is in the ſubſtance of the outward ear, 
which is cartilaginous, the fitteſt for this place; 
for if it had been bone, it would have been trou- 
bleſome, and might by many accidents have been 
broken off; if fleſh, it would have been ſubject 
to contuſion; but being hard, and curiouſly 
ſmooth and tortuous, ſounds bad an eaſy. paſ- 
ſage, with a regular volutation and refraction as 
in a well-built arched grotto, or muſical inſtru- 
ment, which magnify and meliorate ſounds. Se- 
condly, as to the inward part of this admirable 
| organ, 
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organ, here we find the moſt curious and artfuf 
prov ſion for every emergency and occaſion ; the 
auditory paſſage, in the firſt place, is curiouſly 
tunnelled, and artfully turned to give ſounds an 


eaſy paſſage, as well as a gentle circulation and 


refraction, but withal ſoras to prevent their too 
ſurious ruſhing in and affaulting the more ten- 
der parts within; and as it is neceflary that this 
paſſage ſhould be always open to be upon the 


watch, therefore to prevent the invaſion of noxi- 


cous inſects, (who are apt to make their retreat 


in every little hole) nature hath ſecured this paſ- 
ſage with a bitter nauſeous excrement from the 
glands ee for that purpoſe. The judge- 
ment of the ear is not leſs accurate in relation to 
ſounds, whether vocal or inſtrumental; it di- 
ſtinguiſhes the time, the notes, the pauſes, the 
variety of tones, treble or baſe, mellow or ſhrill, 
flat or ſharp, tender or harſh ; which diſtinc- 
tions are'made by no other creature but man. 


The ear remains always open, for we have oc- 
caſion for it while we are ſleeping ; and even 
then, if it is aſſailed by any loud noiſe, it im- 
mediately wakes us. | 


The ſenſe of Smelling. This, (although ſuf- Swe. 


ficiently aſtoniſhing) by the proviſion made by 186. 
the Omniſcient Creator, for the reception of _ 
{ſmells by the noſtrils, which hath ſeveral curi- 
ous muſcles, to lift up, and open and ſhut the 
noſtrils, and fo adjuſt it to every occaſion of this 
lenſe, It was proper for the noſtrils to be in 
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admirable communication by its nerves. If we 
ſurvey its fabrick and parts, it will appear to be 
a molt admirable piece of the Divine Wiſdom, 
Art, and Power; * the manifeſtation of which 
let us conſider the outward and inward parts of 
this curious organ. If we obſerve the ſtructure 
of the outward ear, in all kinds of animals, it 
mult be acknowledged to be admirably artifi- 
cial, it being ſo 1 repared and adjuſted to 
the peculiar occaſions 42 ach reſpective animal: 

In man it is of a form proper for the erect po- 
ſture of his body; and here the firſt thing that 
offereth itſelf to our view 1s the part called the 
helix, with its tortuous cavities made to ſtop 
and collect the ſonorous undulations, to give 
them a gentle circulation and refraction, and ſo 
convey them to the concha, or larger and more 
capacious round cell at the entrance of the ear, 
and to bridle, as it were, the evagation of the 
ſound when arrived ſo far, but withal not to 
make a confuſion thereof by any diſagreeable 
repreſentations. Another wiſe proviſion of the 
Creator is in the ſubſtance of the outward ear, 
which is cartilaginous, the fitteſt for this place; 
for if it had been bone, it would have been trou- 
bleſome, and might by many accidents have been 
broken off; if fleſh, it would have been ſubject 
to contuſion; but being hard, and curiouſly 
ſmooth and tortuous, ſounds find an eaſy. paſ- 
ſage, with a regular volutation and refraction as 
in a well-built arched grotto, or muſical inſtru- 
ment, which magnify and meliorate ſounds. Se- 
condly, as to the inward part of this admirable 


organ, 
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organ, here we find the molt curious and artfuf 
prov ſion for every emergency and occaſion; the 
auditory paſſage, in the firſt place, is curiouſly 
tunnelled, and artfully turned to give ſounds an 
eaſy paſſage, as well as a gentle circulation and 
refraction, but withal fo as to prevent their too 
furious ruſhing in and affaulting the more ten- 
der parts within; and as it is neceſſary that this 
paſſage ſhould be always open to be upon the 
watch, therefore to prevent the invaſion of noxi- 
ous inſects, (who are apt to make their retreat 
in every little hole) nature hath ſecured this paſ- 
ſage with a bitter nauſeous excrement from the 
glands appointed for that purpoſe. The judge- 
ment of the ear 1s not leſs accurate in relation to 
ſounds, whether vocal or inſtrumental ; it di- 
ſtinguiſhes the time, the notes, the pauſes, the 
variety of tones, treble or baſe, mellow or ſhrill, 
flat or ſharp, tender or harſh ; which diſtinc- 
tions are'made by no other creature but man. 


The ear remains always open, for we have oc- 
caſion for it while we are ſleeping ; and even 
then, if it is aſſailed by any loud noiſe, it im- 
mediately wakes us. | 


The ſenſe of Smelling. This, (although ſuf- Suert- 
ficiently aſtoniſhing) by the proviſion made by 1x6. 
the Omniſcient Creator, for the reception of 
{mells by the noſtrils, which hath ſeveral curi- 
ous mulcles, to lift up, and open and ſhut the 
noſtrils, and fo adjuſt it to every occaſion of this 


ſenſe. It was proper for the noſtrils to be in 
* the 
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the ſame ſituation, becauſe ſmells alſo-aſcend ; 
and it was fit they ſhould be near the mouth, 


becauſe they greatly help us to judge of what we 
cat and drink. 


In the Taſte, as in the ſmell, we have an aſto- 
niſhing apparatus, abundantly ſufficient to the 
ſenſe, nerves curiouſly divided about the tongue 
and mouth, to receive the imprefſions of every 
guſto: Its ſituation is in the moſt convenient 
place imaginable for the diſcharge of its office z 
at the firſt entrance, in the way-to the grand re- 
ceptacle of our food and nouriſhment, to ſurvey 
what is to be admitted therein, to judge be- 
tween what is wholeſome and fit for nouriſh- 
ment, and what is unſavory and pernicious, and 
for this end the All-wiſe Creator ſeems to have 
eſtabliſhed a great conſent between the eye, the 
noſe, and the tongue, by ordering the branches 
of the ſame nerves to each of thoſe three parts, 
by which means there is all the guard that can 
be againſt pernicious food, as before it is taken 
into the ſtomach it is to undergo the trial of 
three of the ſenſes; the ſcrutiny of the eye, the 
ſtrict ſurveyor of its outward appearance ; and 
the probation of the ſmell and taſte, the two 


proper judges of its natural conſtitution and 
compoſition. | 


Of the ſenſe_of Feeling two things are proper 
to be taken notice of, one its organs and nerves; 
for as all ſenſation is performed by the nerves, 
ſo is this ſenſe performed by nerves likewiſe, 

ſpread 
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ſpread in the moſt incomparable curious manner 
throughout the whole body; but to deſcribe 
their origin in the brain and ſpinal marrow, 
their ramifications to all the parts, their inoicu- 
lations with one another, and other matters, 
whereby not only the ſenſe of feeling is perform- 
ed, but alſo animal motion, and admirable con- 


| ſent and harmony of all the parts of the body is 
effected, would be too tedious. | 


The other thing to be taken notice of is the 
diſperſion of this ſenſe throughout the body, both 
without and within; the other ſenſes, I have 
obſerved, are ſeated in the very beſt places for 
the relief and comfort, the guard and benefit of 


the animal: And foraſmuch as it is neceſſary to 


the well-being of the body, that every part ſhould 
be ſenfible of things ſafe or things prejudicial to 
itſelf, therefore it is an admirable contrivance 
of the Great Creator to diſperſe this ſenſe of feel- 
ing throughout every part, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween pleaſure and pain, things falutary and 
things hurtful to the body: Thus, in the five 
ſenſes, the Power, Wiſdom, and Indulgence of 
the Almighty Creator are manifeſtly demonſtra- 
ted; for whether we conſider the mechaniſm of 
the organs, or the great uſe and convenience of 
each ſenſe, we find it noble and grand, curious 
and artificial, and every way worthy of its Infi- 


nite Maker, and beyond the wit and power of 


any thing but a God, and therefore we muſt 


even deny our ſenſes by denying them to be the 
Almighty's work. 


What 
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What a wonderful mechaniſm nature has em- 
loyed in forming the Voice, which can ſcarce 
be credited by thoſe who have not conſidered it 
attentively; for, firſt, a pipe runs from the lungs 
to the lower part of the mouth, through which 
the voice, (whoſe principle is the mind) is tranſ- 
mitted; then in the mouth is placed the tongue, 
encompaſſed with the teeth; this models and 
ſoftens the voice, too harſh and ſtrong before, 


by the ſtriking it againſt the teeth and other 


> parts of the mouth, it renders the voice diſtinct 


RESPI- 
RATION, 


and articulate ; the Ltoics therefore compare the 
tongue to the bow of a harp, the teeth to the 
ſtrings, the noſtrils to the horn or ſhell, which 


echoes when the ſtrings are touched, 


Next let us paſs to another thing, in common 
*to all the ſenſative creatures, which is Reſpira- 
tion: Of all the acts of animal life this is one 
of the chief and moſt neceſſary, for whatſoever. 


hath animal life hath alſo the faculty of reſpira- 


tion, or ſomewhat equivalent, thereto ; and in- 
deed ſo congenial is this with life, that breath 
and life are, in ſcripture phraſe and common 
ſpeech, taken as ſynonimous things, or at leaſt 
neceſſary concomitants. Moſes expreſſeth ani- 


mal lite by the breath of life. 


The exquiſite mechaniſm of the part called 
the Larynx, its variety of muſcles, its cartila- 
ges, all ſo exquiſitely made for the purpoſe of 
reipiration, and forming the voice, are very ad- 
mirable ; and ſo is the tongue, which miniſters 

to 
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to that and many other uſes : Next, the fabrick 
of the part called the Trachea deſerves eſpecial 
remark ; its valve,' called the epiglottis, on the 
top, to fence againſt all annoyances ; its carti- 
laginous rings nearly environing it, with its 


membranous part next the gullet, to give the 


freer paſſage to the deſcent of the food; and laſt- 
ly, its inner tegument, of exquiſite ſenſe, to be 
readily effected with, and to make efforts againſt 
every thing that is hurtful or offenſive; theſe do 
all juſtly deſerve our admiration: And no leſs 
amazing are the parts farther within the bron- 
chi. Here I might launch out into an am- 
ple deſcription of all the other parts miniſtering 
to this neceſſary act, and ſhew the wonderful 
contrivance and artificial ſtructure of them ; but 
a detail of theſe curious parts muſt be omitted 
for the reaſons before given, 


From hence I might alſo proceed to the com- 
modious form of the ribs, the curious mecha- 
niſm of the intercoſtal muſcles, miniſtering both 
to the ordinary and extraordinary offices of re- 
ſpiration; but, paſſing them by, I ſhall obſerve 
an aſtoniſhing contrivance of our Almighty Crea- 
tor, and that 1s the circulation of the blood in the 
fztus in its mother's womb, ſo unlike the me- 
thod thereof after it is brought into the world. 
In the womb, whilſt it is as one body with the 
mother, and reſpiration is unneceſſary, there 
are two ducts or canals on purpoſe for the paſſing 
of the blood, without going through the lungs ; 
but as ſoon as the child is born, and become a 

diſtinct 
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diſtinct being, and able to breathe, then theſe two 
paſſages become unneceſſary, one being nearly 


effaced, the other becoming a ligament. And 
now tell me, ye Freethinkers, what action is 


there that doth more plainly ſhew * Rea- 
Jon, and Contrivance ** 


Sure a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of under- 
ſtanding, who does not diſcover the finger of 


God in ſo wonderful a work; the duplicates, 


Att 


MENT, 


in taoſei parts of the body, without which a 
man might have ſubfiſted, though not ſo well 
as with them, are plain demonitrations of an 
All-wife Contriver; as thoſe more numerous 
copyings, which are found among the veſſels 
of the fame body, are evident demonſtrations 
that they could not be the work of chance. 


There is one thing, in this aſtoniſhing frame 
of man, which I cannot paſs by, and that is, 
the wonder ul contrivance of the Great Creator, 


in the mechaniſm of nature, in converting our 


aliment into animal ſubſtances; firſt, by mix- 
ing with it in the ſtomach, juices already pre- 
pared; ſecondly, by the action of the ſolid 
parts, as it were churning them together; this 
is evident from the vaſt quantity of ſaliva or 
ſpittle mixed with our food in chewing; after- 
wards the ſame aliment, mixed with t 0 liquor 
of the ſtomach and other juices, is converted 
into chyle, which paſſes through various ducts 
and canals, and mixes with the blood, and cir- 


culates _ it through the lungs, and is 
brought 
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brought back into the left ventricle of the heart, 
and is forced again by the heart into the aorta, 
(being the great artery, which proceeds from 
the left yentricle of the heart, and carries the 
blood through the body) and there paſſed by two 
contrary forces, that of the heart driving it 
forward, againſt the ſides of the tube, and the 
elaſtic force of the air, preſſing it on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, thereby forcing it through the whole 
arterial ſyſtem; the arteries are elaſtic tubes, 
endued with a contractile force, by which they 
{queeze and force the blood ſtill forward, it be- 
ing hindred (by the contrivance of the Almighty 
Creator) from going backward by the valves 
of the heart, which open to receive the blood, 
and ſhut to prevent its regreſs; By this motion 
the blood and chyle are more intimately mixed, 
and, by attrition or friction, attenuated, by 
which the mixture acquires a greater degree of 
fluidity and fimilarity ; the aliment, as it circu- 
lates through an animal body, is reduced almoſt 
to an imperceptible tenuity, . before it can ſerve 
the animal purpoſes ; ten capillary arteries (ac- 
cording to the account of anatomitts) in ſome 
parts of the body, as in the brain, are not equal 
to one hair, and the ſmalleſt lymphatick veſſels 
are ſmaller than the imalleſt capillary artery: 
What aſtoniſhing mechaniſm is that which can. 
attenuate a fluid, compounded of human ali- 
ment, ſo as to make it flow freely through ſuch 
tubes? The fluids and ſolids, of an animal body, 
demand a conſtant reparation, or ſupply of food, 
the whole body being nothing but a 7 - 

uch 
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ſuch canals, which all communicate with one 
another mediately, or immediately; and now, 
what can more plainly ſhew the contrivance 
and deſign of the Great God of Nature; what is 
thought and contrivance if this be not ? 


We may conſider the body as a ſyſtem of 
tubes and glands, fitted to one another. after 
ſuch a wonderful manner, as to make a proper 
engine for the ſoul to work with ; this deſcrip- 
tion does not only comprehend the bowels, 
bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, 
but every muſcle, and every ligature, which is 
a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo many imper- 
ceptible tubes, or pipes, interwoven on all ſides 
with inviſible glands, or ſtrainers. This general 
idea of a human body, lets us ſee how neceſſary 


labour is for the right preſervation of it; there 


muſt be frequent motions and agitations to 
mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained 
in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe that infini- 
tude of pipes and ſtrainers of which it is com- 
poled, and to give their ſolid parts a more firm 
and laſting tone; labour or exerciſe ferments 
the humours, caſts them into their proper chan- 


nels, throws off redundancies, and helps nature 


in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which 


the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the 


foul act with chearfulneſs. 


I might here mention the effects which this 
has upon all the faculties of the mind, by 


keeping the underſtanding clear, the imagina- 
tion 
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tion untroubled, and refining thoſe ſpirits that. 
are neceſſary for the proper exertion of our in- 
tellectual faculties, during the preſent laws of 
union between the ſoul and body: Had not ex- 
erciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our well- be- 
ing, our Creator would not have made the body 
ſo proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to 
the limbs, and ſuch a pliancy to every part, as 
neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſſions, exten- 
ſions, and all other kinds of motion that are 
neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch,a ſyſtem 
of tubes and glands, as has been before men- 
tioned ; ſo that the Royal. Pfalmiſt had great 
cauſe to ſay, I will praiſe. thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made; marvellous are 
thy works, and that my ſoul knoweth right 
(1 ' L | 


well.” 
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Man, endowed with reaſon, and deſigned to 
cultivate the liberal arts, formed for ſociety, 
and capable of a thouſand refined and intellec- 
tual pleaſures, required in his form a capability 
of procuring for himſelf thoſe ſatisfactions, ſo 
agreeable to his nature, and fo different from 
what animals feel or enjoy; accordingly we find 
a ſtriking difference in the external make of 
man, and exactly ſuch a combination of parts 
as we ſhould expect in ſuch a creature.—We' 
allow that ſeveral animals may exceed him, in 
the quickneſs of their ſight, in the ſtrength of 
their limbs, the agility of their motion, and ſe- 
veral other particulars, eſſentially neceſſary to 
their ſtate and being; but the Great 3 
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has given to man one member, which make 
amends for all theſe, which ſupplies every de- 
feR, and is the ſource of innumerable accommo- 
dations, elegancies, and arts; I mean the Hand: 
How commodious are the hands which nature 

has given mankind, and to how many arts do 
they miniſter! our. fingers are ſhut and opened 
with the utmoſt eaſe, ſo flexible are the joints; 
the hand therefore is ready, by the help of the 
finger, to paint, to carve, to engrave, to ſtrike 
the harp, &c. to tune the flute ; thoſe for plea- 
ſure: With regard to neceſſaries, it tills the 
field, builds houſes, weaves or ſpins habits to 
cloath us, and works all the various inftru- 
ments, in copper or iron; it is the province of 
the ſenſes to perceive, the mind to judge and 
invent, and the hand to execute; thus, you ſee, 
it is owing to the hands of artificers that we 
are protected from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; that we are cloathed and can live ſecurely; 
that we have cities, - walls, houſes, and tem- 


ples. 


| * 

By the labour of the hand, we have plenty 
and variety of food, for many of thoſe fruits 
which are immediately ſpent, or ought to be 
kept, would not ariſe without culture. 
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Iron, ſo neceſſary in the tillage of land, is 
forced from the bowels of the earth by our 
hands ; we have diſcovered the veins of gold, 
klver and copper, ſo deeply buried, and — 
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and faſhion them, in various forms, for our 
ule and ornament. 


| We fell trees for firing to warm ourſelves 
and to dreſs our food; by theſe we are ſupplied 
with timber to rear our houſes, which Trend 
us from the extremes of heat and cold ; by theſe 
we build our ſhips, in which we traverſe the 
ocean, and import the produce of different 
countries; we, by our {kill in navigation, rule 
and direct thoſe things which are naturally 
moſt violent, as the winds and the waves, and 
from the ſea we derive various advantages : But 
as to the land, we are abſolute maſters of what 
that produces; we enjoy the vallies and the 
mountains; the lakes and the rivers are ours; 
we ſow the corn and plant the trees; we give 
plenty to the meadows, by watering them with 
gentle ſtreams ; we turn the courte of rivers, 
and bid them flow in different channels; in a 
word, we, by our induſtry and the toil of our 
hands, give a new gloſs and luſtre to the face 
of nature. 


The figure, ſhape, and ſize of man's body, is 
the moſt commodious that poſſibly could be in- 
vented, the moſt agreeable to his motions, to 
his labours, and all his occaſions; but in fo 
large a proſpect, it would be endleſs to proceed 
upon particulars. As I have before taken notice 
of many of the organs and parts of this moſt 
aſtoniſhing frame, it muſt therefore ſuffice ta 
take notice in general only, how artificially 
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every part of our body is made, every thing 
miniſtering in the beſt and moſt compendious 
manner to their ſeveral places and uſes. * But 


I cannot omit taking notice of the Divine 


management and appointment, in the great 
varicty throughout the world, of men's faces, 
voices, and hand-writing, and what confuſion, 
diſturbance, and miſchiefs are prevented there. 
by, by the infinitely Wiſe Creator and Ruler of 
the univerſe, as every man's face can diſtinguiſh 
him in the light, his voice in the dark, and his 
hand-writing can ſpeak for him though abſent; 


Thoſe who were ſkilful in anatomy among 


the antients, concluded from the outward and 


inward make of the human body, that it was 
the work of a Being tranſcendantly Wiſe and 
Powerful: As the world grew enlightened in 
this art, their diſcoveries gave them freſh oppor- 
tunities of admiring the conduct of Providence 
in the formation of an human body. Galen 
was converted by his diſſections, and could not 
but own a Supreme Being, upon a ſurvey of 
this his handy-work. I here were indeed many 


parts, of which the old anatomiſts did not know 


the certain uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of 
thoſe which they examined were adapted with 
admirable art to their ſeveral functions, they did 
not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe uſe they could 
not determine, were contrived with the ſame 


Wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſes: Since 


the circulation of the blood has been found out, 


and many other great diſcoveries made by our 


moders 
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modern anatomiſts, we ſee new wonders in the 
human frame, and diſcern ſeveral important uſes 
for thoſe parts, which uſes the antients knew 
nothing of; in ſhort, the body of man is ſuch a 
ſubject as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of examination z 
though it _ formed with the niceſt wiſ- 
dom; upon the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it 
ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and produces our 
ſurpriſe and amazement in proportion as we pry 

into it. to d | 79! 


Having before taken a ſurvey of this wonder- 
ful fabrick of man, let us next conſider the fol- 
lowing comment on Eccleſiaſtes, chap. xii. The 
royal preacher, in the firſt ſeven verſes of this 
chapter, enforces the duty of early religion, by 
arguments principally drawn from the decay of 
the intellectual and corporeal powers of advan- 
ced age: The evils brought on the mental ſyſ- 
tem are little more than eurſorily ſpoken of, the 
inconveniences reſulting to the bodily ſtructure, 
trom a long ſeries of years, are more particularly 
expatiated upon; whence it is evident, that 8o- 
lomon chiefly defigned the reader's conviction to 
ariſe from an anatomical ſurvey of the human fa- 
brick ; but the deſcription in that chapter exhi- 
bited of the various organs of the body, is ſome- 
what obſcured by an allegorical phraſeology, in 
order to explain the meaning of the words, and 
the connection of the author's ſentiments : Let us 
view them in the form of an eſſay; ver. 1, In the 
earlieſt part of thy life, meditate frequently upon 
thy Great Creator ; IO likewiſe, — 
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thou art not indebted to him only for thy exift« 
ence, but for thy continued preſervation, and 
for the repeated comforts vouchſafed; unto thee 
daily; therefore endeavour to teſtify thy grati- 
tude for ſuch high obligations, by conſecrating 
the bloom of thy youth to Almighty God thy 
Creator: Do not poſtpone the diſcharge of re- 
ligious duties to more advanced years, becauſe 
infirmities, pains, and ſorrows, will then imbit- 
ter thy days. Ver. 2, Conſider that not only 
the body is enervated by age, but that the in- 
tellectual faculties, thoſe luminaries of the mi- 
crocoſm, are likewiſe impaired ; the underſtand- 
ing is darkened, the memory debilitated, and 
the will become cold, languid, and enfeebled, 
or perverſe and reluctant to the exerciſes of re- 
ligion: The judgment is the light of man; it 
is that which irradiates, guides, and directs his 
ſteps ; if this ſun of the mental world is obſcu- 
red by old age, how great is our darkneſs | and 
how incapable are we hereby rendered of all re- 
ligious purſuits! Let me alſo add, that beſides 
thoſe natural obſtacles arifing from. deficient 
powers of body and mind, there are very many 
contingent impediments to our duty; I mean 
thoſe outward troubles and afflictions which ac- 
company human life, and which are uſually 
multiplied in proportion to the number of years 
which a man ſojourns upon earth. Ver. 3, But 
as the early ſurrender of our hearts to God, and 
the ſteady application of our minds to his ſer- 
vice, are mattets of fach vaſt conſequence, it 
may not be amiſs to examine with greater pre- 
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cifion thoſe particular lets and hindrances to/our 
duty, which are the defects of age. Thoſe 
hands, which ſhould be frequently lifted up in 
prayer to God, being weakened by age, hang 
down and tremble; they are diſabled from earn- 
ing proviſion. fot the body, or defending it from 
external injuries ; at the fame time the ribs, and 
the ſtronger bones of the thighs and legs, which 
formerly furnithed ſtrength, rectitude, and fta» 
bility! to the whole fabrick, which likewiſe, in 
conjunction with the back bone, connected and 
held together the ſeveral parts of the edifice, 
thefe ſtrong and mighty ſupports are all relaxed 


and ' bowed down by age, and: foretel the ap- 


proaching fall of the ſuperſtructure. Ver. 4, 
The teeth alſo in advanced life become incapa- 
ble of diſcharging their 6ftice, by a decay of 
their ſubſtance or loſs of their number; henee 


the aliment is not properly broken and divided, 


and prepared for the ſtomach, becaufe ſince our 
very being depends upon the fuſtenance we re- 
ceive, and its due diſtribution through all the 
parts of the body, we can eaſily infer, that the 
entire loſs or deſtruction of our teeth muſt cauſe 


a great failure of ſtrength and vigour to the 


whole ſyſtem. Another melancholy effect of 
old age is a deficiency of ſleep, whereby the 
ſtrength and ſpirits are further impaired, the old 
man frequently awakes at the crowing of the 
cock, and is incapable of renewing his ſlum- 
bers: The organs of hearing are likewiſe great 
ſufferers by age; thoſe daughters of muſic, who, 
by their exquiſite "delicacy of ſenſation, por 
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{kill n melodious principles, formerly reduced 
ſounds into harmony for the entertainment of 
themſelves and others, are now brought into the 
loweſt eſtate, and are no longer in a capacity of 
anſwering the ordinary purpoſes of their ſtruc- 
tyre. Ver. 5, And whereas youth is bold, va- 
liant, and regardleſs of danger, age is quite the 
reverſe of this character; the antient man diſ- 
covers, in every action, diffidence, irreſolution, 
and timidity: Thus fears and terrors are attend- 
ants upon the ſteps of that man, whoſe grey 
hairs reſemble the white bloſſoms of the al- 
mond tree, and to whom, from the decline of 
his ſtrength, even the graſhopper, that light and 
inconſiderable inſet, becomes a burthen. 


From what hath been already ſaid upon the 
weakneſs, infirmities, and diſtempers of advan- 
ced life, the expediency as well as duty of early 
religion muſt abundantly appear plain: How- 
ever, as the human body (as hath been before 
ſhewn) is a complicated ſtructure, and as little 
more than the external parts of the building 
Have at preſent been conſidered, let us carry our 
reſearches further, and examine what is doing 
in the more private and retired chambers of this 
wonderful fabrick. 


'Ver. 6, Here we ſhall be aſtoniſhed at the ſtu- 
pendous diſplaysof Almighty Wiſdom, Power, 
and Goodneſs: Know then, that there are in 
the human body a mulfitude of white cords, to 


which anatomiſts have given the appellation of 
| nerves z 
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nerves; theſe ſtrings are the inſtruments of ſen- 
ſation and motion. From the brain, which ts 
the ſource of the whole nervous ſyſtem, there 

roceeds through the entire length of the back 
bone; (in a cavity curiouſly formed for its re- 
ception and ſecurity) a cord of an enlarged fize, 
which, on account of its reſplendent whiteneſs, 
may aptly be compared to the complexion of 
burniſhed filver ; from this cord are branched 
out many pairs of ſmaller ſtrings, which are 
diſtributed along the arms, thighs, legs, and 


trunk of the wo Now, in old age, this ſilver 
e 


cord is very liable to be relaxed and weakened, 
or a part thereof to be altogether broken in its 
functions, as appears manifeſt from thoſe para- 
lytic complaints to which elderly perſons are 
peculiarly obnoxious : 'When the canals which 
compoſe this cord are quite obſtructed, then fol- 
low compleat palſies, or, in other words, an en- 
tire deprivation of ſenſe and motion. Ought we 
not therefore to remember our Creator in the 
prior ſtages of life, before this melancholy period 


of deficient ſenſation and action arrives? What an 


amazing organ is the brain, that ſource and parent 
of all ſenſation and motion! that inexplicable re- 
poſitory of the underſtanding of man ! how curi- 
ous the texture! how tender its ſubſtance ! and of 
what vaſt importance to the exiſtence, utility, 
and comfort of the ſpecies! for which reaſon the 
All-wiſe Creator- hath ſecurely lodged it in a 
ſtrong citadel of bane, which, from its circular 
cavity, and the ineſtimable value of its treaſure, 
may with propriety be ſtiled the golden bowl. 
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Rot it is obſervable that, in extremity of old age, 
this golden bowl, and more eſpecially ſeveral parts 
of the brain, are highly injured, and through 
ag th of time become unfit for their various of- 
— 5 It is like an exquiſitely wrought machine 
with complicated movements; a long ſueceſſion 
of years breaks, wears out, and diſſolves this 
ſurpriſing workmanſhip; wherefore it muſt be 
egregious folly to deter the conſideration of our 
eternal intereſt till the winter of life comes 
us, when we are diſqualified. for the common 
intercourſes of ſociety, and even for the ordina- 
ry actions gf animal liſe. But additional mo- 
tives for carly religion will reſult from a feru- 
tiny into the effects of age upon the heart, and 
the great veſſels which proceed from this foun- 
tain of life; we molt aſſuredly ought to ſecure 
the favour of our Maxer, heſore theſe large ca- 
nals. which iſſue from the heart, and receive 
(like pitchers at a well) the contents of this 
ſpring, be grown, incapable of diſcharging their 
.office aright; for it is an inconteſtible truth, 
that in elderly men theſe grand conduits, which 
js; the blogd from the heart, in order to circu- 
te it through the lungs, æhe brain, and all the 
organs and members of the body, hecome bony, 
rigid, and inflexible, whereby; they are diſabled 
from acting upon the, blood, and driving it 
through all the diſtant. Pipes of the ſyRem.: 
Hence thale; ee faintings, and ſudden 
changes, whigh frequently occer in perſons 
much advanced in yeats, hut alſo the heart it- 
. (that ciſtern ot the whole building) which 
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receiyes and diſpenſes. to the furtheſt extremi⸗ 


ties, in an appropriated period of time, every par- 


ticle of blood belonging to the body: I ſay this 
powerful reſeryoir is rendered by old age unfit 
for its important charge, part of its ſubſtance, 
like the great canals already mentioned, dege- 
nerate into bony fibres, which are unable to 
perform their due action, for the heart propels 
the blood to the extreme parts by a, contractile 
force; if this contractile power is abated by the 


hardneſs and inflexibility of the heart's ſub- 


ſtance, it is apparent that the circulation of the 


blood cannot properly be carried on, but mo- 
mentary ſtagnations, ſinkings of ſpirits, and uni- 
verſal weakneſs muſt follow, becauſe this po- 

er of contraction, like the wheel of a water en- 
gine, 1s the grand 'and principal cauſe of the 
diſtribution of the fluids through: all * wne- 
rous channels of the ſyſtem. 


This! is a true though „ 
ſentation of the animal economy in the decline 
of life; whoever therefore dttentively ſurveys 
this picture, ought to act anſwerably to _—_ 
monitions it ſuggeſts. He ſhould acquaint hin 
ſelf with God from his youth, and ſecure the 
friend{hip of that Almighty Being ; who will not 
forſake Hem in his old age, and when he is grey- 
headed; every rains. 2: nd thinking man muſt 


be prom ha that the dedication 4 the ptime 


of his days, and the vigour of his ſtrength 20 

heaven, is both wiſdom and piety; for what 
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real imbecilities, mental failures, and the many 
incidental evils of extreme age. Ver. 7, But 
it muſt be alſo noticed, that theſe defe&s and 
decays of the ſyſtem are the immediate forerun- 
ners of its diſſolution; that when this great 
change befals us, the materials of which our 
bodies are compoſed ſhall be all reſolved into 
earth from whence they. were taken; and our 
ſouls, which animated theſe organized particles 
of duſt, ſhall return to God the F ather and Judge 
of our ſpirits, who will reward or puniſh us ac- 
cording to our deeds in the fleſh. I his is an 
argument of infinite weight, and indeed far ſu- 
perior to any arguments hithetto urged for the 
remembering our Creator in the days of our 


youth, 


One generation paſſeth away, and another 
cometh ſo equally in its room to balance the 
ſtock of the terraqueous globe in all ages and 
places, and among all creatures: This Provi-- 
dence of God is remarkable in every ſpecies of 
living creatures, but that eſpecial management 
of the recruits and decays of mankind, ſo equal- 
ly all the world over, deſerves eſpecial obſerva- 
tion. In the beginning of the world, the longe- 
vity of men was of abſolute neceſſity to the more 
ſpeedy peopling of the new world ; and the ſame 
Providence appears, when the world was then 
pretty well peopled, by reducing the common 
age of man then to one hundred and twenty 
years; and when the world was fully peopled 
after the flood, the leſſening the common age of 
| man 
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man to ſeventy or eighty years, is manifeſtly an 
appointment of the tame infinite Lord that ru- 
leth the world. 


It appears from our beſt accounts of theſe 
matters, that in Europe, and probably through- 
out the world, there is a certain rate and pro- 
portion in the propagation of mankind ; ſuch a 
number marry, ſo many are born, ſuch a num- 
ber die, in proportion to the number of perſons 
in every nation, county, or pariſh; and as to 
births two things are very conſiderable, one is 
the proportion of males and females, not an un- 
certain accidental number, but nearly equal ; 
another thing i is, that a few more are born than 
appear to die in any certain place, which is an 
admirable proviſion for the extraordinary emer- 
gencies wy occaſions of the world, to make u 
the ravages and de pwn or of diſeaſes, of wat, 
and the ſeas. naw upon the whole matter, 
what is this pat admirable and aſtoniſhing 


management, the work of one that ruleth the 


world? And that at this diſtance from the 
flood, of upwards of four thouſand years, the 
world ſhould not be over- ſtocked, can never be 
made out without allowing an Infinite Provi- 
dence. 


How various are thy works! is an obſerva- 
tion which ariſes from every ſurvey of the ani- 
mal world; and the more it is purſued, the mind 
muſt be filled with hi gher ideas of His Superla- 
tive Wiſdom, who — the mighty ſcheme 


of 


i 
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of creation, and deſigned, in his comprehenſive 
thought, ſuch an infinite beautiful, and uſeful 
variety, as to enumerate and ſuperficially con- 
template, is ſufficient to employ the whole of 
our lives! Various are thy works, in wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all! the earth is full of 
thy goodneſs ; what then muſt be that Heaven 
wherein dwelleth perfect Righteouſneſs ! 


here is a peculiar pleaſure in contemplating 
the animal world, where the ſource of inquiry 
is almoſt inexhauſtible, and the means of im- 
provement are various, . and delightful; 
they beſpeak much deſign; they ſhew the 
amazingly ſtrong power of what we call inſtin, 
that wonderful ſomething, given by the Deity, 
to the animal Creation, in the place of our rea- 
ſon. It is impoſſible to ſurvey with the mot 
curious eye, the immenſe number, and ſtriking 
variety of the animal creation, without a great 
idea of the Creator's Wiſdom and Power; but 
the more cloſely we inveſtigate the individuals of 
this creation, the more accurately we conſider 
their ſeveral parts and powers, and the more 
carefully we compare them with ; thoſe of our 
own ſpecies, the more profound will be our ad- 
miration of God, and the higher gratitude ſhall 
we certainly entertain for the diſtinguiſhed place 
we bear in theſe his ſublunary dominions. As 
this family of animals is very large. and exten- 
five, I ſhall therefore deſcribe fome of the moſt 
remarkable of them, and give only ſuch * 
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n 
and touches upon the reſt, as may ſerve for 
ſampbe⸗ of What —__ be further obſerved. 


| When we extend our view through creation, 
and conſider the infinite variety which the wiſ- 
dom of God hath produced, we ſtand aſtoniſhed 
at the exyberance of deſign, and cannot fail to 
entertain the higheſt ideas of fa Great and Glo- 
rious a Being! Any one order of creatures, of 
beaſts, of birds, of fiſhes, nay, or of vegetables, 
is ſufficient to engroſs our whole attention, fo 
extenſive and ſo manifold are they, that our 
ſpeculations can never be wearted ; and ſurely 
they never ſhould be weaned, in contemplating 


his works who is the firtt Author of W and 
dagen l 


The Taba A. nale of Africa, be cm 


ablefori its ſwiftneſs, is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful ſingularities in the animal world ; is about 
the ſize of a mule, or middle- ſiaed 1ſaddle-horſe; 
its general fhape is that of a well-made horſe; 
the head is ſhaped like a horle's, except that the 
ears are longer ; the mane is ſhort, not hangin 

down, but erect; the tail is rather like an aſs 8 
than Abort r with ſhort hair, except that at 


the end it has a tuft of long hair; it is hoofed 


like a fine race-horſe, and beautifully ſtriped all 
over with broad ſtripes of duſky brown, with 
narrow white ſtripes between' them; in ſome 
arts the ſtripes are white and brown alternate- 
ly, in an irregular and broken manner, yet very 


beautiful; the male and female are both equally 


beautiful; 
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beautiful; the Africans take great pains in ta- 
ming the Zebra, as it is then much valued ; but 
the difficulty attending it renders them ſo very 
ſcarce, that few of the Princes of that quarter 
of the world, where this animal is a native, can 
procure one. Theſe creatures are inoffenſive and 
feed on graſs, a hundred of them are ſometimes 
ſeen feeding together, which muſt afford a moſt 
agreeable fight ; it is ſaid that, while the flock 
of them feeds, ſome are upon the watch, and 
give ſignals when they dread any danger, in a 
note very ſimilar to the braying of the common 
aſs; the moment the ſignal is given they take 
their flight, ſwift as ſo many ſtags together: 
It is not uncommon for the inhabitants to ſee a 
flock of them purſued by a 2 or a tygen, 
like a flock of ſheep by a dog, but the purſuer 
{eldom overtakes them. No man who contem- 
plates an animal like this, can doubt of the ex- 
iſtence of an Original and All-wiſe Defigner ; 
the view of it alone is ſufficient to diſcredit all 
atheiſm; while the thinking mind muſt be filled 
with admiration, on the refle&ion of His ma- 
nifold Wiſdem, who has formed ſuch a wonder- 
ful variety, and ſettled ſuch a regular economy 
through nature, that this variety uniformly 
continues, and will continue to the end of 
time. 


The Elephant: This noble animal is found in 
different parts of Aſia and Africa; it is the 
largeſt of all the quadrupeds, and is of different 
zes in the various kingdoms it inhabits: In 


the 
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the Eaſt-Indies they are twelve and often four- 
teen feet in height, thoſe in the gold and ivory 
coaſt are not quite ſo large; it is, by many 
commentators, thought to be the Behemoth 
mentioned in Job; ch 
very thick; and without hairs ; of others it is of 
a duſky brown; the ears are large, hanging 
downwards ; they have but ſmall eyes according 
to their ſize; the tail is ſlender and not ve 
long ; their legs are like trunks of ſmall trees cut 
off by the roots, eminently fitted by Providence 
for ſupporting their bulky bodies; the proboſcis 
or trunk, which is of a great length, hanging 
down between their two tuſks, and gradually 
leſſening towards the extremity, which is flat, 
hath two holes, or noſtrils, at the flat end ; this; 
it has been obſerved, the Romans might very pro- 
perly call a hand, as it can ſhorten and lengthen 
it at pleaſure; if is of a griſly ſubſtance and full 
of wrinkles, and endowed with ſo much 
ſtrength, that the ſtroke of it would break the 
bones of a horſe or camel, and even kill him 
outright; and ſuch is the agility wherewith this 
creature exerts it, that it is frequently found, 
by means of it, victorious over the Rhinoceros 
(its avowed enemy, which is ſo ſtrong that he 
will toſs up a large bull, as was ſeen in the 
amphitheatre at Rome) otherwiſe impregnable 
againſt its fierceſt attacks.—The elephant can, 
it is ſaid, even pull up trees by the roots with 
his trunk, which is ſo pliable that he conveys 
all his victuals with it, by means of theſe two 
holes, into his mouth; his body is round and 

fall, 


e ſkin of ſome is black, 
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fall, and riſes in an arch more remarkable than 
in any other animal; the teeth are of a great 
thickneſs, but the tongue is ſmall ; they ſhed 
their teeth often, more eſpecially when young; 
the tuſks, which are what we call ivory, are 
larger in the male than the female, ſome of 
them are ſix or ſeven feet long, and weigh one 
hundred and forty pounds, they. do not arrive at 
their full growth till fifty or fixty years; their 
ordinary food 1s graſs and corn, or twigs and 
leaves of trees; they live to a great age, com- 
monly two hundred years and upwards. The 
hunting the elephant is reckoned a noble ſport 
all over Africa, but it is generally performed 
with a numerous poſſe, and loud and horrid 
ſhouts of the people: The moſt common and 
leaſt dangerous way of catching them, is, by 
driving them into deep holes, made for that pur- 


poſe, covered with ſtraw and leaves, and when 


the beaſt is fallen into it they pierce him all 
over with their weapons with incredible fury: 
At a loſs of a keeper they have been known to 
pine away with grief, fo ſuſceptible are they of 
love and affection; it is really wonderful to 
imagine with what readineſs theſe ſtupendous 
creatures learn what is taught them; hiſtory 
affords many inſtances of their ſutpriſing ſagaci- 
ty; his fleth yields a plentiful feaft, more than 
equal to fix large oxen ; and among the reſt of 
his ſpoils, the hair of his tail bears a conſiderable 
price, for with this the women weave them- 
ſelves collars, bracelets, girdles, &c. with. va- 
riety of figures and devices, which denote theit 

| quality: 
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quality: This ſtupendous creature is of a doci- 
lity and ingenuity very near approaching to hu- 
man reaſon; its natural love for its young, re- 
tentive memory, wonderful gratitude and re- 
ſeatment, with many other qualities of virtue 
uliar to it, have excited the admiration of 

th antients and moderns. 


« How inſtinct varies in the grovling ſwine, 
Compared, half-reas'ning elephant, to thine,” 


The Beaver: As nothing is of greater conſe- 
quence to mankind, in their preſent ſtate, than 
— we find no leſs of this capital virtue 
more frequently or more emphatically taught 
in the animal world; the beaver affords us a 
ſtriking example thereof, as well as a proof of 
the Divine Wiſdom in that amazing ſagacity 
which this wonderful creature diſcovers : Tho 
| Beaver is as big in the body as a very large dog, 
but the legs are ſhort, and the fore feet are 
ſhaped like hands, having long and diſtinct toes, 
in the nature of fingers, and broad nails like 
thoſe of an human creature, the hinder feet are 
webbed like thoſe of a duck, and ſerve for ſwim- 


ming ; the general colour of the creature is a 


dark tawny brown, in ſome places almoſt ap- 
proaching- to black ; but beſides the deep and 
glofly fur, which is of this colour, it has 
another ſhort and ſoft, which immediately 
covers the body, and is the fur which our ma- 
nufacturers value ſo highly; the teeth of the 
beaver are yellow, and its tail, which is very 
large, broad, and flat, is of a black colour and is 
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not hairy, but coverd with a black ſkin, which 
is marked in ſuch a manner, that it has the re- 
ſemblance of the ſcales of fiſhes; the tail is of 
great ſervice to them in their building, their in- 
duſtry and ſagacity in which are aſtoniſhing.— 
The firſt thing they do, when they are about to 
build, (in America eſpecially) is to aſſemble in 
companies, ſometimes of one or two hundred 
together; then they chooſe a place where plenty 
of proviſions are to be had, and where all ne- 
— are to be found proper for their uſe; 
their houſes are always in the water, and when 
they can find neither lake nor pond, they endea- 
vour to ſupply that defẽct by ſtopping the eur- 
rent of a brook or ſmall river, by means of a 
dam; to this end they firſt cut down trees in 
the following manner, three or four beavers will 
go to work about a large tree, and by contihu- 
ally gnawing of it with their teeth, they at laſt 
throw it down, and ſo contrive matters that it 
always falls towards the water, that they may 
have the leſs way to carry it when they have 
divided it into pieces ; after they have done this, 
they take each piece by itſelf and roll it towards 
the water, where they intend to place it ; theſe 
pieces are more or leſs thick and long, accord- 
ing to the nature and ſituation of the places 
where they are required ; fometimes they make 
uſe of the largeſt trunks of trees, which they lay 
down flat; ſometimes the dam only conſiſts of 
branches as thick as one's thigh, which are ſup- 
ported by ſtakes interwoven with the branches, 


and all the. yacant places are filled up 1 a 
| ort 
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fort of clay, in ſuch a manner, that no water 
can paſs through them; they prepare the clay 
with their paws, or hands, and their tails ſerve 
inſtead of a carriage, as well as a trowel to lay 
en the clay. The foundations of the dams are 
generally ten or twelve feet thick, and they leſ- 
ten gradually till they come to two or three: 
They always obſerve an exact proportion, inſo- 
much that the moſt curious architects are not 
capable of performing their work more regular- 
ly; that fide towards the water is always ſlo- 
ping, but the other is perpendicular. The con- 
ſtruction of their houſes is altogether as won- 
derful, for they are generally built upon piles, 
in ſmall lakes, which are formed by making of 
the dams ; ſometimes they are upon the bank of 
a river, or on the extremity of a point of land 
which advances into the water. They are of a 
round or oval form, and the top of them is like 
a dome, | 17 2 47 © | 


The following deſcription of one of their 
houſes, which was examined and meaſured, will 
perhaps give the reader more ſatisfaction than 
an account in general: This, of which I am now 
{peaking, was about three parts ſurrounded with 
water, and the other part was joined to the 
land; it was round, with an oval dome at the 
top, and the height, above the ſurface of the 
water, was eight feet: It was about forty feet in 
diameter, and one hundred and twenty in cir- 
cumference, which perhaps may ſeem ſtrange, 
becauſe the proportion is geometrical ; this how- 

ever 
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. ever is fact, for it was meaſured ſeveral times: 
The part that joined to the bank was not made 
out of it, but was of the ſame materials with 
the reſt. The bottom of the houſe was of earth, 
or ſoil, with pieces of wood laid in it, above 
three inches in circumference ; then a parcel of 
poplar fticks, laid with one end in the houſe, and 
another ſlanting a long way under water; then 
a layer of earth again, and then poplar 'ſticks, 
which were repeated to the height of eighteen 
inches ; from thence to the top of the houſe 
there was a mixture of earth, ſtones, and ſticks, 
curiouſly put together; and the whole was co- 
vered with ſods, and had long graſs growing 
thereon; the largeſt pieces of wood, made uſe 
of near the top, were about three inches in dia- 
meter, and all the reſt was ſmall ſtuff, not above 
three fingers thick. The outermoſt part of this 
houſe did not ſtand farther out of the creek than 
the edge of the ſhore, but that which brought 
the water almoſt round the houſe were the 
trenches, which were made by taking out the 
earth, theſe were nine feet in the broadeſt part, 
and eighteen feet in length, 


The creek at the front of the houſe was thir- 
ty-ſix feet broad, and ſeemed to be pretty deep: 
The houſe was ſo contrived as to be very ſolid, 
for there was no breaking into it without an ax, 
and in the froſty ſeaſon it was quite impenetra- 
ble: From this houſe there were ſeveral paths 
into the wood, through which they drew the 

. | 1 ſticks 
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ſticks and trees which they made uſe of for food 
or building. 


The wall of the houſe was two feet thick, and 
it was covered with ſmooth clay on the infide, 
in ſuch manner, that it would not admit the 
leaſt breath of air: Two thirds of the ſtructure 
were out of the water, and in the upper part 
each beaver had his 1 place, whereon 
leaves were ſtrewed to lie u There never 
was any filth ſeen in any of t of houſes, which 
are made like an oven in the inſide, with a paſ- 
ſage for theſe animals to $0 and bathe in 
the water. One of theſe will generally lodge 
about eight or ten beavers, and ſometimes more: 
Theſe creatures are never ſurpriſed by the froſt 
and ſnow, for they finiſh their work towards 
the end of September, and then they lay in pro- 
viſions for the winter : In the ſummer time th 
live upon fruits, and the barks and leaves of 
trees; and they likewiſe catch ſmall fiſh, and 
particularly crabs or cray fiſh ; however, their 
winter proviſion is the tender branches of trees, 
Pay poplar, of which they ſeem to be 

fond. When there are great floods cauſed 
by the melting of the ſnow, which damage the 
houſes of the beavers, they then leave them, and 
ſhift for themſelves as well as they can, and in 


the ſummer return again to _— the damage 
that has been done by the floo 


When any of their houſes are demoliſhed by 
the hunters, they never repair them again, but 
F 2 build 


( 
build others quite new. In hunting the beavers 
the ſavages ſometimes ſhoot them, 12 get- 


ting on the contrary ſide of the wind, for they 
are very ſhy, quick in hearing, and of a very 
keen ſcent: This is generally done when the 
beavers are out at work, or on ſhore feeding on 
poplar bark. If they hear any noiſe, when at 
work, they immediately jump into the water, 
and continue there ſome time; and when they 
riſe, it is at a diſtance from the place where 
they went in: They ſometimes are taken with 
traps; theſe are nothing but poplar ſticks laid 
in a path near the water, which when the bea- 
ver begins to feed upon, they cauſe a large log 
of wood to fall upon his neck, which is put in 
motion by their moving of the ſticks, ind con- 
ſequently requires an ingenious contrivance: 
The ſavages generally Ea. this way of taking 
them, becauſe it does not damage their ſkins. 
In the winter time the ſavages break the ice in 
two places, at a diſtance — the houſe, the 
one behind the other; then they take away the 
broken ice, the better to ſee where to place 
their ſtakes; they faſten their nets to thoſe which 
have large meſhes, and ſometimes are eighteen 
or twenty yards in length: When theſe are fix- 
ed, they proceed to demoliſh the houſe, and 
turn a dog therein, which terrifying the bea- 
ver, he immediately leaves it and takes to the 
water, after which he is ſoon entangled by the 
net. If they are taken young they will become 
very tame, but then they will do a great deal 
of miſchief in the orchards by breaking the 


trees. 
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trees. The fleſh is looked upon as very delicate 
food, but the tail is the greateſt dainty, and is 


in great requeſt. 


Among all the domeſtic animals to be found 
in the Aſiatic dominions of the Turks, none 
deſerves our notice more than the Camel, which 
is a lean, ſtately, inoffenſive animal: They are 
cloathed with a ſhort ſoft hair, a little curled, 
generally of a browniſh colour, though ſome 
are white: Of this is made the fineſt cam- 
blets, and St. Matthew mentions particularly 
the cloathing of St. John, which was of camel's 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins. Their 
head is but ſmall, they have large eyes and 
ſhort ears, with a flit in their upper lip like a 


hare; they have no teeth in their upper jaw; 


their neck is long and thin, with a' thin ſhort 
mane; and juſt under their ſtomach, between 
their fore legs, is a hard ſubſtance, occaſioned 
by their laying down; they have a bunch on 
their back, which the prophet Iſaiah mentions ; 
it is covered with a ſhorter hair than the reſt of 
their bodies, though it is more fleſhy : They 
have a ſhort tail like an aſs, their legs are long 
and thin, and at their knees is a ſmall bunch, 
which ſeems a ſupporter to their whole bodies; 
they have a cloven fleſhy foot, which is well 
adapted to the hot ſandy countries, where a hoof 
would ſooner be deſtroyed : They are ſaid to live 
to the age of fifty, and ſometimes ſixty or ſeven- 
ty years ; they are wonderfully fittea by Provi- 
dence for travelling through the hot ſandy de- 
T4 ſerts, 
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ſerts, being able to go four or five days without 
water; for this reaſon they are very much uſed 
in long journeys taken by merchants, who go 
in large companies called caravans, to prevent 
their being plundered by robbers. Cainels are 
taught to lie down to receive their burdens, 
which is uſually eight hundred weight, with 
which they will travel about two miles and an 
half in an hour, and their day's journey is gene- 
rally twelve or fifteen hours ; they will browſe 
on the ſhrubs they find by the way, or if they 
meet with nothing of that nature, half a gallon 
of beans or barley, or a few balls made of meal, 
which travellers generally carry along with 
them, will nouriſh one of them for a whole 
day. The camel goes a year with young. The 
Arabs do not kill this creature for food, but the 
Turks eat the fleſh of the young ones, which 
they reckon a great dainty: Their milk was 
uſed by the Egyptians as a remedy for many diſ- 
eaſes, with very good ſucceſs ; this perhaps may 
be the reaſon that in Jacob's preſent to Eſau, 

the thirty milk camels is in particular taken no 

tice of by Moſes, Geneſis I xxxii. ver. 1 5 
as being of greateſt value. So far doth God ex- 
tend his goodneſs over all his works which he 
hath made in wiſdom, that he hath appointed 
each creature for its proper climate; whereas 
ſome can endure heat and others cold, and ſome 
can ſubſiſt longer without nouriſhment than 
others; ſo we ſee a remarkable inſtance in the 
camel, which can go ſo long without water in 


the dry and barren deſerts, where there is ſuch 
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4 ſcarcity of it, that the beaſts of burden which 
are common in theſe colder climates, could be 
of little or no ſervice there. And what an ama- 
zing inſtance of Infinite Wiſdom is there in the 
proviſion of food for all the creatures, conſider- 
ing ſo many thouſand different ' ſpecies which 
exiſt-on the ſurface of this terraqueous glohe, 


= not one of the leaſt of them is overlooked ; 


e giveth to each of them its portion of meat in 
due ſeaſon, and each of them hath its proper 
nouriſhment. Therefore, conſidering all theſe 
wonderful works of the Almighty, how ought 
our ſouls, and all that is within us, be ſtirred 
up to bleſs and magnify his holy name; when, 
ſeeing what parental care he takes of the infe- 
rior part of the creation, we may be convinced 
that he careth much more for us who are his 
nobleſt work, in whom he hath placed immor- 
tal ſouls, made us wiſer than the beaſt of the 
field, and taught us more — than 
the fowls of the air, and under whole ſubjec- 


tion he hath put all the creatures of the lower 


world, to ſupply our neceſſities one way or 


other, either for food or raiment. . 


How amazing is the fidelity of the Dog ! his 


ſoothing fondneſs of his maſter, his hatred of 


ſtrangers, the ſurpriſing acuteneſs of his noſtrils 
in finding out his prey, and his indefatigable ar- 
dour in the purſuit thereof. Gi) 


The peculiar conſtruction of frame in thoſe 
animals, ordained for ſwiftneſs and flight, is = 
0 
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ſo demonſtrative of Wiſdom and Deſign: No 
man can contemplate a Deer, for inſtance, and 
not perceive that its light and elegant frame is 
particularly calculated to bear it away with ſpeed 
from that terror to which nature hath made it 
tremblingly alive. 


In other creatures, where ſtrength is neceſſa- 
ry to ſwiftneſs, we perceive an amazing combi- 
nation of both, a ſtriking inſtance hereof we 
have in that nobleſt of domeſtick 'animals the 
Horſe, in whoſe beautiful and regular frame we 
may diſcern the ſtrength and courage of the 
lion, joined with the fleetneſs and elegance of 
the deer; and as the greater part of animals feed 
in the night as well as in the day, it was abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence that they 
ſhould be endued with a ſharpneſs of fight ſu- 
perior to that of the human ſpecies, who have 
leſs occaſion to be employed in the dark, and 
who can ſupply the defect of natural by artificial 
light. This remark is alſo verified in the horſe, 
who in the moſt dark and pitchy night will not 
only nicely diſtinguiſh his way, but carefully 
avoid objects which are ſhrouded in total ob- 
ſcurity from the view of his rider: The man 
_ qualities of the horſe, by which he contributes 
to the profit, convenience, and delight of man- 
kind, will afford a large field for the diſplay of 


eloquence. 


Survey the warlike horſe! didſt thou inveſt 
With thunder his robuſt, diſtended cheſt : 
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No ſenſe of fear his dauntleſs ſoul allays, 
*Tis dreadful to behold his noſtrils blaze; 
To paw the vale he proudly takes delight, 
And triumphs in the fulneſs of his might. 
High-rais'd, he ſnuffs the battle from afar, 
And burns to plunge amid the raging war ; 
And mocks at death, and throws his foam around, 
And, in a ſtorm of fury, ſhakes the ground. 


In thoſe creatures which are not endued with 
peculiar quickneſs of ſight, nature has given ei- 
ther exquilite feeling or ſmelling; to thoſe not 
remarkable for any of theſe, amazing ſwiftneſs; 
or where that is denied, an aflidu:!ty and a cun- 
ning which anſwers all the ends of ſwiftneſs. 
The Mole, to which fight is almoſt unneccilary, 
approaches nearly to blindneſs ; but this defect 
is ſufficiently compenſated by that wonderful 
quickneſs in hearing for which this c:cature is 
ſo celebrated, and which is ſo accefiary for its 
avoiding deſtruction in that mode of life whereto 
it is ordained. Who can heip admiring in the 
Hound that ſagacity of ſmell which cnabies it to 
trace the deer, fleet as the wind, through all its 
receſſes, and to battle the {wiftneis whereto its 
own 1s in the higheſt degree unequal. 


The Ox, the form of wlioſe back declares he 
was not deſigned to carry burdens, but his neck 
is fit for the yoke, ind his. broad and ſtrong 
ſhoulders to draw the cart and the plough. 


Thole animals of the voracious kind, which 
are formidable to ocher creatures, are conſe- 
quently avoided ; and thoſe which are obliged 

to 
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to ſeek their prey by night, are generally re. 
markable for the ſtrength of their ſight, as the 
Lion, Lynx, Tyger, and Leopard: Another par- 
ticular deſerving eſpecial attention, concerning 
this ſenſe of ſight, is the manner of the eye's fi- 
tuation, which again is ſtrikingly adapted to the 
different ſtate and exigencies of the animal where- 
in it is found. In man, and ſome other crea- 
tures, it is {o placed as to look directly forward, 
but withal it is ſo ordered as to take in nearly the 
hemiſphere before it: In birds, and in other 
creatures, the eyes are ſo ſeated as to take in 
nearly a whole ſphere, that they may the better 
ſeek their food and eſcape danger; and in ſome 
creatures they are ſeated ſo as to ſee beſt behind 
them, or on each ſide, whereby they are the bet- 
ter enabled to diſcern and eſcape the enem 
which puriues them : In Hares and Rabbits, for 
inſtance, the eyes are not only remarkably pro- 
tuberant, but placed ſa much towards the ſides 
of the head, that they take in almoſt the whole 
ſphere ; whereas in Dogs, their enemies and pur- 
fuers, their eyes are ſet much more forward in 
the head, to look that way rather than back» 
ward. | 


The combination of ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and 
other peculiarities, may be traced in a variety 
of other creatures, more particularly thoſe of 
the ſavage kind, whoſe appetites require in them 
{wiftneſs to purſue, and whoſe enemies require 
in them great ſtrength to defend. And can any 
man ſuppoſe that ſuch and ſo neceſſary a com- 

bination 
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bination can be any other than the production 
of Supreme Wiſdom and Provident Deſign? The 
more minutely the animal world is conſidered, 
the more manifeſtly will the Wiſdom and De- 
ſign of the Creator appear. Swine, who dig in 
the earth for roots and other food, have their 
neck and all parts of their head very well adapt- 
ed to that ſervice ; their neck ſhort, brawny, 
and ſtrong, their eyes ſet pretty high out of the 
way, their ſnout long, their noſe callous and 
ſtrong, and their ſenſe of ſmelling very accu- 
rate, to hunt out and diſtinguiſh their food in 
mud, under ground, and other like places where 
it lies concealed, 


What hath been ſaid of Swine is no leſs re- 
markable in the Mole, (as hath been obſerved 
before) whoſe neck, noſe, eyes, and ears, are all 
fitted in the niceſt manner to its ſubterraneous 
way of lite. : 

It is alſo a ſingular proviſion nature hath made 
for the ſtrength of the Lion, it being reported 
that moſt of its bones are not hollow : Galen 
faith that thoſe in the legs, and ſome other 
parts, have only a ſmall and obſcure cavity in. 
them, 


But fiercer ſtill the lordly lion ſtalks, 

Grimly majeſtic in his Jonely walks : 

When round he glares, all hving creatures fly, 
He clears the defert with his rolling eye. 

In gloomy den lie hid his tawny brood, 

And, couch'd in dreadful ambuſh, pant for blood : 


Or 
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Or ftretch'd on broken limbs, conſume the day, 
In darkneſs wrapt, and ſlumber o'er their prey. 
By the pale moon they take their deftin'd round, 
And laſh their ſides, and furious tear the ground; 
Now ſhrieks and dying groans the deſert fill, 
They rage, they rend, their rav'nous jaws diſtill 
With crimſon foam, and when the banquet's o'er, 
They ſtride away, and paint their ſteps with gore. 
In flight alone the ſhepherd puts his truſt, 

And ſhudders at the talon in the duſt. 


While the covering of animals, providently de- 
ſigned, are in the higheſt degree accommodated 


to themſelves, thoſe coverings are in a thouſand 


inſtances rendered uſeful to man: Indeed to 
them commerce and manufacturies owe their 
buſieſt employments, and to Sheep in particular 
our own country owes its moſt ſtaple commo- 


dity ; utility, elegance, and luxury, are ſerved 


in a variety of inſtances from them ; indeed al- 
moſt the whole of the human apparel, from the 
crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, is the 
produce of the animal cloathing, (except that 
to vegetables we owe the pleating, cool, and 
healthful habits of linen and cotton) which 
man, by the exerciſe of his genius and induſtry, 
renders not only uſeful to his own covering, but 
in many reſpects to his ſupport and wealth. 


From the ſkins of animals we proceed to the 
offenſive weapons wherewith thoſe are ſupplied 
which are deſigned to live by prey, and in a ſtate 
of hoſtility with others; the ſharpneſs and 
ſtrength of their teeth and claws in ſome is won- 


derful, as 1s the amazing force and almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible 


4 


ſiſtible violence of the horns and heels in others. 
But while the inſtruments of offence and defence 
of this kind are found in creatures of prey, 
where we can ſufficiently trace their neceſſity 
and advantages, we find them not in thoſe ani- 
mals of the tame kind, which being of a more 
peaceable nature, and under the immediate pro- 
tection of man, want not thoſe arms to annoy 
others or defend themſelves, and therefore as na- 
ture does nothing in vain, we find they are not 


d Bf pplied with them. 


id 

o The ſenſes of animals are truly deſerving of 
r the minuteſt ſcrutiny, and will afford the mind 
the moſt ample ſcope for reflection and wonder: 
The ſight of ſome is much more acute and ex- 
ed tenſive, in others the hearing is more quick; in 
l ſome the taſte more exquiſite, and in others the 
wn feeling more nice, as hath been obſerved before. 
at If we conſider the ſtructure of the outward ear 
- in quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the po- 


ſture and flower motion of their bodies, and in 
%, cheſe too various according to their various occa- 

ſions; in ſome large, erect, and open, to hear the 
leaſt approaches of dangers ; in e e covered, to 
keep out noxious bodies; and moreover as the 


the form of this organ is various in various animals, 
ed ſo in each of them its ſtructure is very curious. 
ate ¶ and obſervable, being in all admirably contrived 
nd YN to collect the wanderin g circumambient impreſ- 
N- WF lions and undulations of ſound, and to convey 
Me them to the ſenſory within. The prone poſture 


of 
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of the quadrupeds is the moſt uſeful and bene. 
ficial to themſelves, as alſo moſt ſerviceable to 
man, for they are hereby better made for their 
gathering their food, to purſue their prey, to 
leap, to climb, to ſwim, to guard themlelvez 
againſt their enemies, and in a word to do what- 
ever may be of principal uſe to themſelves ; as 
alſo they are hereby rendered more uſeful and 
ſerviceable to man for carrying his burdens, for 
tilling his ground, yea even for his ſports and 
diverſions. How gracious is the Father of Hea- 
ven in his diſpenſations towards us, and what ad- 


mirable Wiſdom is diſccrnible in all his works! 


Birbs, 


we have eſpecial reaſon to be thankful to hin 
for his no leſs kind than wonderful contrivances 
of our bodies, ſo we have reaſon to acknowledge 
and admire the ſame Creator's work and contri- 


vances in the large family of animals, in every 


particular reſpect curiouſly contrived, and made 
for that eſpecial poſture, place, food, and officdor 
buſineſs which they obtain in the world, where- 
in we find that every thing is done for the beſt, 
all wiſely contrived and incomparably fitted up, 
and every way worthy of the Great Creator; 
and he that will ſhut his eyes and not ſee God 
in his works, even of the poor beaſts that pe- 
riſh, of ſuch an one we may uſe the Pfalmialt's 
expreſſion, that he is like thoſe beaſts. 


As to Birds, there is a large province to expa- 
tiate in; yet I cannot omit taking a view of this 
part of the creation : The works of God are not 


more admirable for their wiſdom and deſign, 
| than 
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than for their variety; a variety perfectly ama- 
zing, and which is ſo extenſive, that it confounds 
all human imagination : The royal prophet, en- 
raptured at the idea, obſerves, * How manifold 
are thy works!“ ſo manifold, that even the view 
of any ſpecies of beings, animate or inanimate, 
is too large for the comprehenſion of man; this 
variety is very obſervable in the feathered tribe. 
As birds have a different motion from other ani- 
mals, and live partly in the air and partly on the 
land and waters, ſo are their bodies accordingly 
ſhaped, and all their parts incomparably fitted 
for that way of life and motion. 


The ſhape and make of their bodies not thick 
and clumſy, but incomparably adapted to their 
flight ; the neat poſition of the feathers through- 
out the body not ruffled or diſcompoſed, ſome 
this, ſome a contrary way, according to the me- 
thod of chance ; but all artificially placed for fa- 
cilitating the motion of the body, and its ſecu- 
fity at the ſame time, by way of cloathing ; the 
wings, the grand inſtrument of motion, are made 
with great ſkill, and placed in the moſt com- 
modious part of the body, to balance it in the 
air, and facilitate its motion. The pectoral 
muſcles deſerve efpecial remark, by reaſon they 
are much ftronger in birds than in man, or any 
othe. animal not made for flying. The tail is 
alſo in flight conſiderable, greatly aſſiſting in all 
aſcents and deſcents in the air, as alſo ſerving to 


ſteady flight by keeping the body upright in the 


ar, by its readily turning and anſwering every 
| motion 
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motion of the body. What rower on the wa⸗ 
ter, what artiſt on the land, what acuteſt ma- 
thematician, could give a more agreeable and 
exact motion to the wings than theſe untaught 
flying artiſts do to theirs ? ſerving not only to 
bear their bodies up in the air, but alſo to waft 
them along therein with a ſpeedy progreflive 
motion, as alſo to ſteer and turn them this way 
and that way, up and down, faſter or ſlower, 
as their occaſions require or their pleaſure leads 
them. Next to the parts for flight let us view 
the feet and legs; a curious obſerver will re- 
mark, throughout the legs of animals, how im- 
mediately they are adapted to their ſeveral ne- 
ceſſities; we may obſerve it particularly in the MW” 
feathered creation, in the webbed feet and ſhort I 
legs of thoſe whoſe lives are to be paſſed on the 
water, and in the very long legs as well as necks 
of thoſe who are to hunt out their food and 
ſearch it in the waters; this is ſeen in general, 
ſuch birds as have long legs have alſo a long 
neck, becauſe otherwiſe they could not commo- 
diouſly gather up their food either on land or in 
the water ; but, on the other hand, thoſe which 
have long necks have not always long legs, as 
Swans, Geeſe, &c. becauſe being appointed to 
find their food at the bottom of rivers, &c. long 
necks are abſolutely neceſſary, whereas other 
legs than thoſe formed for ſwimming would be 
uſeleſs ; we may obſerve too reſpecting the neck, 
that it is often ſo ſituated as to counterpoiſe the 
body in flight; we have ſufficient inſtances ol 
this in Geeſe, Ducks, and many other 3 

birds, 
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birds, whoſe bodies being made for the conve- 
nience of ſwimming, their wings are placed out 
of the centre of gravity nearer the head; but the 
extending the head and neck in flight, cauſeth 
a due equipoiſe and libration of the body upon 
the wings, Which is another excellent uſe of the 
ve Ml long necks of theſe birds. In the Heron, whoſe 
head and long neck, though tucked up in flight, 
, Jorerbalance the hinder part of the body, the 
d; long legs are extended in flight to counterpoiſe 
the body, as well as to ſupply what is wanting 
e. In the tail from the ſhortneſs of it; for the tail, 
n- Is hath been before obſerved, is in birds another 
©. vonderful part, ſerving greatly to their aſſiſtance: 
he in flight; a circumſtance highly deſerving notice 
art Jia the feathered creation, for it cannot fail to 
he ſtrike the moſt curſory obſerver : How admi- 
k; nbly fitted for this purpoſe is the cloathing, the 
nd ings, and the whole ſtructure of birds! Can 
al, Ny man now be ſo abſurd as to think that theſe 
peculiarities in the animal world, to which a 
touſand others equally or more ſtriking might 
de added, could proceed from any other cauſe 
an conſummate Wiſdom and unerring Deſign? 


The Eagle has always been reckoned the king 
f birds, whether on account of. the ſuperiority 
of his ſtrength, the terror that he ſtrikes into ſo 
any other animals on whom he preys, his na- 
ck, $»ral fierceneſs, or the rapidity or elevation of 
theils flight. It is ſaid that this bird lives a century, 
s oled increaſes in bulk to his death. Naturaliſts 
latie Rave remarked that the eagle bas a quick and 
rds, | +. | threaten- 
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threatening eye, a little ſank in the head, and 
protected by the prominency of the forchead, 
which reſembles an eye-brow. It is faid that 
the reaſon why eagles can look ſtedfa(tly on the 
ſun, and ſoppart it its fierceſt rays, is becauſe they 
have two eye-lids ; one with which they ſhut 
their eyes entirely ; the other, which is thinner, 
they draw over them when they look upon a lu- 
minous object, which renders the object much 
more ſupportable : However this be, it is cer- 
tain that the eagle riſes to a prodigious height, 
to this inſtinCthe owes the renewal of his ſtrength 
and youth: It is alſo ſaid that every ten years 
his feathers become heavy and leſs proper for 
flight, and that he then makes an effort and ap- 
3 nearer the ſun than uſual, and after 

eing exceſſively heated, he plunges. immediate- 
ly into the ſea; after this his feathers gradually 
Il off, and new ones ſupply their place, which 
reſtore him to his priſtine ſtrength :- It is this 
3 82 erha ps, which David intended to 
preſs in the following words: outh 
hall be renewed like that of the eagle. The 
voracity of this bird is ſo great, that he rava- 
ges all the neighbouring places, which are ſcarce 
ſufficient to furniſh! him with prey competent 
for his ſupport; hence it is remarked that two 
eagles are rarely found in the-fame- quarter: All 
the other birds are afraid of the eagle, they quake 
and tremble at his cry; nor are the fiſhes fafe 
from his voracity, he pereeives them even at the 

bottom as he ſkims over the ſeas and lakes, plun- 
ges enn down with the rapidity of an 
arroy, 
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arrow, and drags them to the bank, where he 
devours them. This wonderful inſtinct is refer- 
red to in Job xxxix. 27, &c.: He attaches him- 
ſelf to his young with a remarkable affection, 
even to the expoſing his own life to preſerve 
them; he is ſeen fluttering in various ways round 
his neſt to teach them to fly; he takes them af- 
terwards upon his back, in ſuch a manner that 
the fowler cannot hurt the young without pier- 
cing thro” the body of the old one; quits them in 
the middle of his couple in order to prove them, 
and if he percaives that they cannot as yet ſup-. 
port themſelves alone, and are in danger of fall 
ing, he darts himſelf below them with the great- 
eſtrapidity, and receives them between his wings. 
He is the only bird into which nat. ri in- 
tilled this. Kind of inſtinct, which. he {cripture 
has choſen as an expreſſive ſymbol of the tender- 
neſs with which God protected his: people in the 
wilderneſs :,* I bare you, (fays he) on cagle's, 
wings, and, brought you unto myſelf,” Exod. 
Xx. 4. ſo Deut. xxxii. 11... As an eagle ſtir- 
reth. up her neſt, fluttereth over her young, 
ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, bear- 
eth them on her wings. ſo the Lord, &e.“ Fre- 
quent alluſions are made in ſcripture to the ſwift- 
nefs of the eagle's flight: My days are paſſed 
away as an eagle, ſays Job ix. 26. © Riches fly 
Wway as an eagle towards heaven, Prev. xxiii. 5. 


* Are ſwifter than eagles,” Lam. iv. . 
Tho! firong the hawk, tho? practis'd well to fly, 


An eagle drops her in a lower ſky : 
An eagle, when deſerting human ſight, 
She ſeeks the ſun in her unwearied flight, 
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Did 2 command her yellow pinion lift # 
So high in air, and ſeat her on the clift ? | 
Where far above thy world ſhe dwells alone, 
And proudly makes the ſtrength of rocks her own, 
Thence wide o'er nature takes her dread ſurvey, 
And with a glance predeſtinates her prey! 

Phe feaſts her young with blood, and, hov:ring o'er 

Th' unſlaughter'd hoſt, enjoys the promis'd gore. 

, | BS ? BF 


Swallows are birds of paſſage, have remark- 
ably ſhort legs, and their toes graſp any thing 
ſtrongly which is uſeful to them in building 
their neſts, and other ſuch occaſions as neceſſi- 

tate them to hang frequently by their heels ; but 
there is far greater uſe of this ſtructure of the 
Tegs and feet, if the reports he true of their 
hanging by the heels in great cluſters, (after the 
manner of bees). in mines and rocks by the ſe 
all the winter: They build the walls of theit 
neſts with mud tempered and tied together with 
ftraw, but where mud is not to be found, they 
carry water upon their wings and tails, and turn 
duſt into clay, and, tempering that as we do 
mud, make it their mortar : Now making uſe 
of the materials before them, and adapting them 
to their appointed ends, ſeems to be ths ordinary 
limits of inſtinct; but to make new material: 
from the combination of ſubſtances ſeemingly 
different, and at that inſtant contrary in their 
qualities, the one wet and the other dry, ap- 

reth to be the work of another Power more 
enlarged and enlightened than fimple inſtinct 
— aiding and aſſiſting to the attainment of it 
ends. 
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F'er yellow autumn from our plains retir'd, 
And gave to wintry ſtorms the varied year, 

The Swallow race, with foreſight clear inſpir'd, 
To fouthern climes prepar'd their courſe to ſteer, 
On Damon's roof a grave aſſembly ſat, 

His roof a refuge to the feather'd kind, 

With various look he mark'd the nice debate, 
And to his Delia thus addrefs'd his mind : 


, Obſerve yon twitt'ring flock, my gentle maid, 
1 Obſerve, and read the wond'rous ways of heav'n ! 
ng With us thro' ſummer's genial reign they ſtaid, 
1g And food and lodging to their wants were giv'n. 
But now, through fecret preſcience, well they know 
l- 2 p ; ay 
| The near approach of elemental ſtrife, 
uy. The bluſt'ring tempeſt, and the chilling ſnow, 
he With ev'ry want and ſcourge of tender life. 
eir Thus taught, they meditate a ſpeedy flight, 
h For this een now they prune their vig'rous wing, 
8 For this conſult, adviſe, prepare, excite, | 
(ea And prove their ſtrength in many an airy ring, 
eir No ſorrow loads their breaſt nor ſwells their eye, 
th To quit their friendly haunts or native home, 
Nor fear they launching on the boundleſs ſky, 
le) In ſearch of future ſettlements to roam. 
un! They feel a Pow'r, an Influence all Divine! 
Which warns them hence, they feel it and obey, 
00 h warns them hence, they 
c To this Direction all their cares reſign, 
Ule Unknown their deſtin'd ſtage, unmark'd their way, 
em Tis thus life's chearful ſeatons roll away, 
a Thus threats the winter of inclement age, 
N. Our time of action but a ſummer's day, 
| K And earth's frail orb the ſadly varied 
8 


VE It has often been remarked, that the love of 
parents to their children is commonly more ar- 
ore dent than that of children for their parents, 
though from the ſtate of things, and from the 
obligations which children owe their parents, 
one might reaſonably expect it to be otherwiſe : 
gel The offspring both of the human and animal 
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race come into the world feeble and helpleſs, 
and if the parental affection were not exceed- 
ingly forcible, they muſt periſh in their weak 
and defenceleſs condition, and the creation 
would thus be ſpeedily bronght to an end: 
There is not the ſame reaſon for the return of 


affection in the offspring, and therefore we rare- 


ly find it in the animal world; ſoon as the young 
is able to provide for itſelf a mutual forgetful- 
neſs generally enſues, and the parent grows as 
regardleſs of its offspring as the offspring of its 


| parent. 


There is however one creature which contra- 
dicts this almoſt general rule in the animal world, 
and which is as remarkable for its love to its 
parents as other creatures are for their love to 


their young ; this is the Stork, whoſe very name 


in the Hebrew language fignifies mercy or pity, 
and whole name in the Englith ſeems to be ta- 
ken from the Greek word Storge, which is of- 


ten aſed in our language for natural affection: 


It feeds on ſerpents, frogs, and inſects. The 
ſtork is a bird of paſſage, and is ſpoken of as 
ſuch in ſcripture, ferem. viii. 7. The Stork 
knoweth her appointed time, &c.” Its love to its 
parents is moſt remarkable, whom it never for- 
ſakes, but tenderly feeds and defends cven to 
death, and hence one of our poets ſpeaks thu 
finely of the ſtork 
The Stork's the emblem of true piety, _ 
| Becauſe when age has ſeiz'd and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes 
His mother on his back, provides her food, 
C Repaying 
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Repaying thus her tender care of him 
Eye he was fit to fly, by bearing her. 


How amiable is filial piety ! obſerve, O ye 
children, and imitate, ad; let not the example 
of a bird upbraid and condemn you; but, on the 
contrary, — your ſouls to the diſcharge 
of this moſt pleaſing duty: Could you be ſenſi- 
ble of the anxious thoughts, the ſleepleſs nights, 
the watchful days your parents have paſſed for 
you, of the bleeding fears, the affectionate hopes, 
and all the unutterable concern which throbs in 
their boſoms for you, a ſympathetic gratitude 
would fill your ſouls, and you would think it 
your higheſt happineſs (as ho ſure it 1s your in- 
diſpenſable zoo) by every poſſible” means to 
make them ſome amends, and to ſooth the de- 
cline of their days with all the lenient aſſuaſives 
of filial piety and love: And, oh! how exquiſite- 
ly conformable, how divinely pleaſing to rock 
the cradle of declining age, and to return the 
unſpeakable obligations of parental care, 


Parents who take that care, who are diligent 
to improve the minds of their children in true 
religion and virtue, will rarely be diſappointed of 
that return: Indeed love alone, mere natural af - 
fection may not be depended upon, being regard- 
ed as a thing of courſe which a child is not much 
concerned to return, and which lofes much of 
its force when the child meets with other ob- 
jects to divert its affections; but a mind trained 
up in wiſdom and vittue can never be ungrate- 
ful to its. heſt benefactors ; the early 3 
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of a well-managed authority are never whol 
effaced, and conſidering the advantages whic 
nature gives parents, it is eaſy to eſtabliſh a laſt- 
ing dominion over their ſupple ſpirits, if they 
are not intoxicated into a ſhameful neglect of 
their children and themſelves ; for children are 
eaſily taught to ſtand in awe of their parents, ta 
regard their perſons as ſacred, and their com- 
mands as indiſputable. Happy parents, wha 
thus ſecure the beſt love of their children! hap- 
py children, who love and obey their parents! 
they ſhall] be bleſt of their God, they ſhall not 
fail of their reward. 


The Oſtrich has the largeſt body of all birds 
except the Emew or Caſſiowary, which, tho 
not ſo tall, is of equal bulk: It is ſeven feet in 
height from the top of the head to the ground, 
and from the back to the ſame place it is about 
four feet, and conſequently the neck from the 


top of the head is three feet long, from the top 


of the head to the rump, when the neck 1s 
ſtretched out in a right line, it is ſix feet long, 
and the tail is about a foot; one of the wings 
without the feathers is a foot and an half, and 
being ſtretched out with the feathers, is three 
feet ; the plumage is much the fame in all 
oſtriches, that is generally black and white, 
though ſome of them are grey ; the largeſt fea- 
thers are at the extremities of the wings and 
tail, and are generally white; the end of the 
foot is cloven, and has only two very large toes 


of 8 length, which, like the leg, are co: 


vered 
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yered with ſcales, the largeſt toe only having a 
claw. The oſtrich is the moſt greedy bird 
known, for it will devour leather, bread, hair, 
or any thing elſe given to it; the gizzards of 
ſuch as have been opened in Europe have been 
found full of hay, barley, beans, bones, and 
ſtones, ſome of which were as large as a pullet's 
egg ; however it does not digeſt iron and ſtones, 
as hath been commonly ſaid, but voids them 
whole : They lay very large eggs, ſome of which 
weigh fifteen pounds ; the ſhell of them is very 
hard, and it has been generally believed that 
they are laid in the ſand, and hatched only by 
the heat of the ſun. Some authors ſay that 
oſtriches never come near their young after they 
are gut af the ſhell; others, that the young ones 
being unable to walk for ſeveral days after they 
are hatched, the old ones during that time are 
very careful in feeding and defending them, in- 
ſomuch that it is not ſafe for any perſon to come 
near them during that ſeaſon; but they very ſoon 
forſake and neglect them. It is on all accounts 
agreed that the oſtrich is a very ſtupid bird, 
cruel, and ſoon forgetful of its young; it is ſpo- 
ken of in ſcripture as the ſymbol of cruelty and 
OE, ſee Lament. iv. 3. Job xxxix. 13, 
l Who in the cruel An has ſubdu'd 
A parent's care, and fond inquietude ? 
While far ſhe flies, her ſcatter'd eggs are found, 
Without an owner, on the ſandy ground: 
Caſt out on fortune, they at mercy lie, 
And borrow life from an indulgent ſky ; 
Adopted by the ſun, in blaze of day, 
They ripen under his prolific ray: . 

| Unmindfu} 
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| 3 Unmindful ſhe, that ſome unhappy tread 

= -- 6 May crufh her young, in their neglected bed: 
What time ſhe ſkims along the field with ſpeed, 
She ſcorns the rider and purſuing ſteed, TE 
The Peacock is juſtly admired for the length 
and beautiful ſpots of his tail; his head, neck, 
and moſt part of his breaſt, are of a deep blue; 
hath a tuft on its head of green feathers tipt 
with white ; the neck is long and flender ;: the 
back is of an aſh colour, ſpotted with black ; the 
rump is of a deep green ; the long feathers of 
the tail are nearly of a cheſnut colour, elegant- 
ly beautiful, with gold lines, ending in tips of 
a very deep green, with circular ſpots of four 
different ſhades or colours, the firſt a golden, the 
F fecond a cheſnut, the third a green, and the 
. fourth or middle of a beautiful blue; the thighs, 
legs, and feet are nearly of an aſh colour, ſpot- 
ted with black, and the belly of a bluiſh green. 
This beautiful bird feeds with cocks and heng 
and other tame fowls, | 


How rich the peacock ! what bright glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the ſun! 

| He proudly ſpreads them to the golden ray, 

| Gives all his colours, and adorns the day; 
= | With conſcious Rate the ſpacious round diſplays, 
And ſlowly moves amid the waving blaze. 


The reflective reader will note, in every in- 
| ſtance produced, the great beauty and variety of 
| the Creator's works, which all unite to atteſt 
i his Power, his Goodneſs, and Wiſdom. 


The ſtructure of the outward ear in birds is of 


a form proper for flight, not. protuberant, be- 
1 | cauſe 
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cauſe that would obſtruct their progrefs, but 
cloſe and covered,. to afford the caſier paſlage 
thr ough the air. 


They who as weakly as wicłkedly endeavour 
to attribute all to chance and ſecond cauſes, 
would do well to inform us how it comes to 
paſs that the deſtructive birds, (as the Candour, 
a native of America, of the eagle kind) are fa 
ſeldom found, are ſo flow in increaſe, while the 
towls of an uſeful] and beneficent fort multiply fo 
amazingly, and ſo plentifully contribute to our 
ſupport and delight? Why ſhould the hen or 


the turkey, the duck or the partridge lead forth 


ſuch a numerous breed, while the terror of Peru 


its deſolate with its ſingle offspring on the top 


of the rocks? 


When we conſider the bird creation, the pro- 
digious yariety in their bills, wings, and claws, 
it cannot fail to ſtrike us, nor can we imagine 
that all theſe different forms are no more than 
the mere play of nature: When we ſee how ex- 
quiſitely deſigned and accommodated is every 

art of the creation, a nearer and more accurate 
ſurvey will tend abundantly to convince us, that 
all theſe various parts, in different creatures, 
are calculated for the accommodations of their 
wants; they are a ſet of implements proportion- 
ed by the All-wiſe and Original Deſigner to the 
nature of their labours and manner of life, and 
he who wants to be ſatisfied of this, will do well 
only to conſider a few inſtances, which will give 
| | him 
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him an additional proof of his Creation, and of 
his conſummate Wiſdom who planed and per- 
fected this amazing ſcheme of things. Let the 
Speculiſt turn to the hard-beak'd Sparrow, and 
other ſmall birds which live upon teeds; to the 
Woodcock, the Snipe, the Curlew, which extract 
their aliment from the earth; the Wood-pecker, 
whoſe horny bill is employed in picking inſets 
from the hard wood; to the Heron, the Stork, 
the Swan, the Gooſe, and he will be aſſured that 
theſe too, however minute, proclaim a Wiſe 
and Cood Creator. | 


Let us conſider the wonderful natural ſaga- 
city and inſtinct of the irrational animals in 
the convenience and method of their habitations, 
and no leſs in the fabrick of them; and with 
what inimitable art do theſe poor untaught crea- 
tures lay a parcel of rude ſticks and ſtraws, moſs, 
and dirt together, and form them into commo- 
dious neſts! with what curiofity do they line 
them within, wind and place every hair, fea- 
ther, or lock of wool, to guard the tender bo- 
dies of their young, and to keep them warm! 
and with what art and craft do many of them 
thatch over and coat their neſts without, to de- 
ceive the eyes of ſpectators, as well as to guard 
againſt the injuries of the weather! with what 
prodigious ſubtlety do fome foreign birds not 
only plait and weave the fibrous parts of vege- 
tables together, and curiouſly tunnel them, and 
commodiouſly form into neſts, but alſo artifici- 


ally ſuſpend them on the tender twigs of trees, 
to 


DT 
to keep them out of the reach of rapacious ani- 
mals, Þ © INN] OS I 


And as to the wonderful inſtin& of incuba- 
tion, it is utterly impoſſible that ever unthink- 
ing, untaught animals ſhould take to that only 
method of hatching their young, was it not im- 
planted in their nature by the Infinitely Wiſe 
Creator. But ſo ardent is their defire, ſo un- 
wearied 1s their patience when they are engaged 
in that buſineſs, that they will abide on their 
neſts for ſeveral weeks, deny themſelves the plea- 
ſures and even the neceſſaries of life, ſome of 
them even ſtarving themſelves almoſt rather than 
hazard their eggs to get food ; and others, either 
performing the office by turns, or elſe the one 
kindly ſeeking out and carrying food to the 
other, engaged- in the office of incubation : 
When the young ones are produced, not only 
with what care do they feed and nurſe them, 
but with what ſurpriſing courage do all or moſt 
creatures defend them I It is ſomewhat ſtrange 
to ſee timid creatures, who at other times are 
cowardly, to be full of courage and undaunted 
at that time; to ſee them furiouſly and boldly 
encounter their enemy inſtead of flying from 
him, and expoſe themſelves to every danger ra- 
ther than hazard and forſake their young: How 
will they careſs them with their tender parental 
voice, put food into their mouths, ſuckle them, 
cheriſh and keep them, teach them to pick and 
eat, and gather food for themſelves : And is not 
therefore all imaginable honour and praiſe due 
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to that Infinite Artiſt, that bath. fo admirably 
contrived and made all the noble variety of birds; 


that hath with ſuch incomparable curioſity and 


art formed their bodies from head to tail, with- 
out and within, that not ſo much as a muſcle 
or bone, no not even a feather, is unartificially 


made, miſplaced, redundant, or defective, in all 


the ſeveral families of this feathered tribe; but 
every thing is ſo. incomparably performed, ſo 
nicely fitted up fos flight, as to furpaſs even the 
imitation of the moſt ingenious artificer among 
mortal rational beings. Leg: | 


Indeed the minuteſt Inſe& which: erawls on 
the earth, or flutters in the breeze, teſtifies the 
hand of reaſon and deſign: It is impoſſible to 
contemplate a Spider forming its ſurpriſing web, 
with ſuch a ſymmetry of parts ſo minutely 
adapted to that end, without acknowledging the 


hand of Divinity; and he muſt have a very nar- 


row grovelling mind whoſe ideas are not raiſed 
to the Almighty Former, when he bebolds a 
little laborious Bee collecting the ſweets from 
flowers, leading with the liquid gold its. bur» 
then d thighs, and forming with thoſe ſurpriſing 
inſtruments wherewith nature hath ſupplied it, 
cells ſo compact and proper, ſo geametrical. and 
exact, that the wiſeſt mathematician could nat 
deviſe a better combination for the purpoſe. 


While ſome to guard, and ſome to ſtore the hive, 
n active diligence their taſk purfue, 
The anxious bees ſurvey a commonwealth; 
How peaceful, lovely, and harmonious 
_ Onev'ry tide ! nor ling'ring diſcontent 


Low'rs 
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Low'rs lazy on the wing; nor weary pain, 

With force deſtructive, the great work retards. 

To fill the well- form'd magazine of ſweets _ 
Tach ruſhes forth in turn, and o'er the heath 

Or devious ſtrays, and from the feanty ſhrub 
Extracts mellifluent food, or thro? the lawn, _ 

Spring- broider'd where the dewy daiſies ſmile, 

Roams all attentlve to the arduous charge, | 
Domeſtic forth from'ev'ry' vivid bloom, 
Pride of the flow'ry field, or garden gay, 
Viet or roſe, grateful to ſight, ſmell, taſte, 
With fraud fore-amneftied the rover draws * 

Odours eſſential, and with myſtic pow'r 

Unknown. and inconceivable, prepares [7 

The liquid, glutinous, and luſcious balm. 

Say, thou minute, confetioner, what art 

' Accumulates the comb? or is't the effect 

Of nature's potent law, that word which clothes 
Creation with its variegated robe e 
Of verdure hue—thrice beauteous garb - that no y 

Attracts thy flight laborious]! Yes, tis ſhe, 
Kind uncorrupted nature calls thee forth, 2 
Nor leaves thee loit ring at thy ſtraw - built dome. 


The Silk-worm, ordained by Providence to 
a ſtationary life, eats only to live and lay up 
that rich ſtore which ſpeedily ſne will produce 
with indefatigable labour from her bowels; for 
the life of this little induſtrious inſect, ſubject 
to various mutations, is not very durable in any; 
it ſeems to live only to weave its curious web, 
and offer its ſilken gold to mankind; when 
careful to preſerve its ſpecies, willingly it re- 
linquiſhes being, and, contented with its work, 
peaceably ſubmits to diſſolution: Nothing ſup- 
plies man with a richer og more elegant orna- 
ment than theſe little worms, and nothing ſupᷣ- 
plies him with a more pleafing Wures aß eon 
templatron than their wonderful tranſmigra- 

tions: 
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tions: The worm, when it firſt leaves the egg, is 
extremely ſmall, it is likewiſe perfectly black, 
but its head is of a more ſhining ſable than the 
reſt of the body: After — many chan- 


ges it prepares for a ſolitude, by building with 
its head a little cell of amiazing ſtructure and 
beauty. A piece of paper rolled up is uſually 
given it, into which it retires, and begins to 
move its head to different places ih order to 
faſten its thread on every fide: All this firſt 
work looks like confuſion, but it is not without 
deſign; the worm neither arranges its threads 
nor diſpoſes them one over another, but diſtends 
a ſort of cotton or flue to keep off the rain, for 
nattire having ordained them to work under 
trees In the open air, they never change their 
method when they are reared in the houſe. The 
worm aftet this regularly bending its head up 
and down, and then crofling to every fide, con- 
fines its motions to a very contracted ſpace, and 
by degrees entirely ſurrounds itſelf with filk : 
The remainder of the operation is inviſible, but 
one may gueſs how it is accompliſhed ; The 
animal, to finiſh its mantle, draws out of its bag 
a. gum, which it ſpins into a leſs delicate filk, 
and then thickens it with a ſtrong glue, which 
ſerves to bind all the laſt ranks of this filk over 
one another: We mention a gum drawn from 
its bag, to underſtand which the reader muſt 
know that this little inſect, which is furniſhed 
with heart, lungs, inteſtines, &c. and compoſed 
like other caterpillars of ſeveral elaſtic rings, and 
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likewiſe accommodated with feet and claws, is 
alſo ſupplied with a very long and ſlender bag, 
which encompaſles, with almoſt innumerable 
folds and windings, the ventricles and inteſtines, 
and contains a ſort of gum, coloured like a mary- 
gold, of which the worm makes its ſilk. The 
filk-worm has under her mouth a pair of holes, 
through which ſhe draws two drops of the gum 
that fills her bag ; theſe are like a couple of di- 
ſtaffs that continually ſupply the materials out 
of which ſhe ſpins her thread : She fixes both 
theſe drops where ſhe pleaſes, and then draws 
back her head, or lets herſelf fall. The gum 
that flows through theſe openings receives its 
form, and lengthens into a double thread, which 
immediately loſes the fluidity of the liquor that 
compoſes it, and acquires a conſiſtence ſuthcient 
to ſuſtain or infold the worm at the proper ſea- 
lon. She. is never deceived in calculating the 
due thickneſs of the thread, and always makes 
the ſtrength of it proportionable to the weight 
of her body, She unites the two threads by glue- 
ing one over the other with her fore-feet, and, 
when the time for making her cone comes, ſhe 
employs her kind of fingers which her fore-feet 
are furniſhed with, either in turning or glueing 
the threads together, or fixing herſelf ſometimes 
in one place and ſometimes in another. The 
attitude in which ſhe ſpins is graceful, and the 
induſtry admirable that ſhines through all her 
work. The filk-worm by this wonderful means 
having finiſhed her work, is incloſed, you ob- 


ſerve, with three coverings entirely different, 
H which 
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( 114) 
which afford her a ſucceſſion of ſhelter ; the cot- 
ton or flue keeps off the rain ; the fine filk forms 
a tiſſue which prevents all acceſs of air; and the 
glued filk, which compoſes the thick ſhell that 
touches the worm, not only repels the water and 
air, but alſo renders the infide of this habitation 


inacceſſible to the cold. After ſhe has been in 


this retreat long enough to be changed into a 
nympha, or chryſalis, by diveſting herſelf of her 
fourth ſkin, and to be transformed into a but- 
terfly by a gradual expanſion of her horns, 
wings, and feet, that were glued up and infold- 


ed in the chryſalis as in a caſe, it is then time 


for her to make her appearance through the 
ſhell, the ſilk, and the down in which ſhe ſeems 
to be fo ſtrongly immured. When the worm 
has exhauſted herſelf to furniſh the materials of 
her three coverings, ſhe refigns the form of a 
worm, her ſpoils drop all around the chryſalis, 
which is not converted into a perfect butterfly 
till the expiration of about fifteen days, and 
ſometimes more. This new animal, when its 
formation is compleated, extends its horns, to- 


gether with its head and feet, towards the point 


of the cone, which, not being cloſed up-in that 
part, gradually yields to its efforts, it enlarges 
the opening, and at laſt comes forth. Now as 
this evacuation corrupts the ball and damages 
the ſilk, care may be taken to prevent that in- 
convenience; for as a ſmall number of butter- 
flies are neceflary for a ſtock for the enſuing 
year, (one female laying about 500 eggs) a few 


cones only are neceſſary for this purpoſe, while 
the 
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the other cones from which the ſilk is to be 
wound are expoſed in the open ſunſhine, (and in 
ſome caſes in ovens properly heated) and the 
heat, in ſpite of all the different textures, pe- 
netrates to the chryſalis, and kills her in fix or 
ſeven hours before ſhe has ſoil'd any thing. The 


| butterflies, or rather the moths, which are ſuf- 


fered to proceed from the cones, never wander 
far from the place they quitted : The male is 
more lively and ſmaller than the female; ſhe is 
larger becauſe ſhe is fuller of eggs, which ſhe 
lays a few days after. No reaſonable being can 
contemplate ſo extraordinary an inſect as this be- 
fore us, can trace it from the egg to the chryſa- 
lis, can behold its admirable produce, and not 
be perfectly ſenſible that this is all the work of 
a Provident Deſigner and Great Creator, who, 
in the minuteſt inſects as well as in the largeſt, 
manifeſts the moſt ſuperlative Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs that ſuch regular tranſmutations ſhould take 
place: That the animal ſhould proceed to its 
deſtined perfection by ſuch gradual ſtages, is a 
full proof that no blind chance but Wiſdom, 
which never errs, appointed the orderly grada- 
tion, and gave the wondrous inſtinct and faſhion 
to the worm by which it proceeds in its ap- 
pointed order. Let a man only weigh in his 
mind what we have mentioned of the bag, the 
gum, and the holes under thefilk-worm's mouth, 
and doubt if he can, even from this ſingle ob- 
ject's inſtruction, of the being of a God, and the 
Wiſdom of his doings. 
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Now to the various ſilk-worm turn your eyes, 
Not Ovid's lively fancy could deviſe 
A change more wonderful than this diſplays 
From a ſmall egg matur'd by Phoebus” rays, 
A maggot burſts to light, then creeps a worm, 
And Thiſbe's leaves ſupport her tender form : 
She ſpins her curious web, and ſubt'ly roll'd, 
There ſleeps ſecurely in a filken fold; 
But ſoon to life awakes, and 'tempts the ſky, 
On filver wings a beauteous butterfly. 
Thus the pale corſe deſerted by the mind, 
Tho' for a while to ſleep and death conſign'd, 
At the laſt trumpet's call ſhall riſe again, 
To triumph over death and all his ghaſtly train. 
Taught by the ſacred writer, we are uſed to 
conſider the little nation of Ants as emblems of 
ſober and temperate induſtry; but perhaps we 
reſt too frequently in general ſpeculation, and 
do not conſider theſe ſurpriſing inſects with the 
accuracy they deſerve, or we might learn other 
leſſons of no inferior importance from them; 
like the Bee they are a community, united in a 
republic, governed by its own laws and poli- 
ties; they have a kind of oblong city, divided 
into various ſtreets, that terminate at different 
magazines ; ſome of the ants conſolidate the 
earth, and prevent its falling in, by a ſurface 
of glue with which they encruſt it : Thoſe 
which we commonly ſee gather ſplinters of 
wood, which they draw over the tops of their 
ſtreets, and uſe them as rafters to ſuſtain the 
roof ; and acroſs theſe they lay another rank of 
ſplinters, and cover them with a heap of dry 
ruſhes, graſs, and ſtraw, which they raiſe with 
a double ſlope to turn the current of the water 
from their magazines, ſome -of which are ap- 


propriated 
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propriated to receive their proviſions, while in 
the others they depolite their eggs, and the 
worms of their young ones which proceed from 
them. As to their proviſions, they take up with 


_ every thing eatable, and are indefatigable in 


bringing home their ſupplies; you may ſee one 
loaded with the kernel of ſome fruit, ano- 
ther bends under the weight of a dead gnat ; 
ſometimes ſeveral of them are at work upon the 
carcaſe of a May-fly or ſome other inſect; what 
cannot be removed they eat on the ſpot, and 
carry home all that is capable of being preſerv- 
ed; their march, (when they go in queſt of food) 
as well as their return from it, is under ſome 
regulation ; the whole band moves in the ſame 
track, though they ſtop in their march when 
any proper prey is near at hand. Their next 
prevailing paſſion is to amaſs a ſtore of corn, or 
other grain that will keep; and ſo provident 
are they for futurity, leſt the humidity of their 
little cells ſhould make the corn ſhoot up, we 
are told for a certainty that they gnaw off the 
buds that grow at the point of the grain; ama- 
zing force of inſtinct! You may often obſerve 
ants carrying or puſhing before them grains of 
wheat or barley much larger than themſelves. 
After they have paſſed the ſummer in conſtant 
employment and unwearied induſtry, they ſhut 
themſelves up in the winter, and enjoy the fruits 
of their labour in peace. They nouriſh their 
young, as ſoon as they leave the egg, with an 
aſſiduity that employs the whole nation, and 


the care of their little progeny is eſtecmed a mat- 
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ter of importance to all the ſtate, How ſtrongly 
hath the Wiſe Author of nature implanted in 
all his creatures an attention to the welfare of 
their young! What muſt they be ſtiled amongſt 
the human race, who neglect their offspring? 
When the young quit their eggs they are little 
worms, no larger than the common grains of 
ſand ; and after they have for ſome time receiv- 
ed their aliment, which is brought and diſtri- 
buted to them in eommon, they ſpin a thread 
and wrap themſelves up in a white web, and 
ſometimes in one that is yellow, at which pe- 
riod they ceaſe to eat and become aurelias; in 
this ſtate, though they diſcontinue cating, their 
nature ſtill proves very fatiguing to their pa- 
rents; theſe have generally ſeveral apartments, 
and remove their young from their nurſery to ſome 
other manſion which they intend to ſtock with 
their young; they either raiſe the aurelias to- 
wards the ſurface of the earth, or ſink them to 
a diſtance from it in proportion as the ſeaſon is 
cither warm or cold, rainy or dry ; they raiſe 
them when the weather proves ſerene, or after 
a long drought 1s ſucceeded by gentle dews ; but 
at the approach of night, cold, or the appear- 
ance of ſhowers, they claſp their beloved charge 
in their arms, and deſcend with them to ſuch a 
depth, that one muſt then dig above a foot into 
the earth before theſe aurelias can be diſcovered. 
There are other things reſpecting this little and 
wonderful nation obſervable, ſuch as their diſ- 
perſing themſelves from their habitations, and 
returning regularly to their reſpective * 
their 
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their cuſtom of removing their dead; their rea- 
dineſs to aſſiſt each other to carry their burdens or 
invade their enemies; alſo concerning the ſting 
they carry in the extremities of their bodies, 
with the bag of corroding water which cauſes 
little tumours; as alſo the wings that are acquir- 


ed by the males at a certaim age to facilitate their 


acquiſition of food, and which are refuſed to the 
females, that they may be more ſedentary and 
devoted to domeſtic cares: But, omitting ſuch 
things, let us contemplate theſe wonderful in- 
ſets which continually preſent to our fight 
ſtrong proofs of the Wiſdom of Providence, of 
the wonderful efficacy of parental ſtorge, and of 
the beauty and excellency of that induſtry and 
proper foreſight which Solomon adviſes us to go 


and learn of them. Now that this great wit- 
dom which the ſcripture attributes unto, and is 
- diſcernible in, that little creature, 1s owing only 


to the inſtinct or infuſions of the Great Preſer- 
ver of the world is evident, becauſe either this 
wiſdom, thought, or forecaſt, is an act of the 
animal itſelf, or of ſome other Being that hath 
wiidom ; but the animal being irrational, it is 
impoſſible it can be its own act, but mult be 
derived or received from ſome Wiſe Being, and 
who? what can that be but the Infinite Lord, 
Preſerver and Governor of the world, whoſe 
moſt minute works praiſe him in the loftieſt 
ſtrain, and raiſe our higheſt wonder and ado- 
ration. 


Solomon, in his writings, is no leſs ſevere 
againſt the vice of ialeneſs than he is zealous to 
inculcate 


% 
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inculcate the virtue of induſtry, for he well 
knew that the former is a ſoil for every miſchief 
to ſprout up luxuriantly, whereas the latter is 
the happy parent of almoſt all ſocial good. But 
how ſhall the idle be inſtructed? they will not 
hear the wiſe man's voice, they will not, they 
are too lazy to hear his admonitions, he there- 
fore refers them to a familiar object, the little 
induſtrious ant, (“ go to the ant, thou ſluggard, 
conſider her ways and be wiſe“) which they have 
need only to look on and learn; ſtretched at 
length upon the fide of a ſunny bank, (as pro- 
er a ſituation for ſloth as their hearts could 
wiſh) they may there ſee all the ſurpriſing ef- 
fects of induſtry, and learn all the important 
fruits and advantages of it at their eaſe without 
ſtirring from the ſpot,. without the expence 

either of toil or ſtudy, and in ſhort without an 
.other labour than barely that of withholding 
their eyes from ſleep. Happy they who from 
this example grow wiſe, and habituate them- 
ſelves to honeſt induſtry, which gives health to 
the body, increaſe to the eſtate, vigour and ſe- 
renity to the ſoul, which renders a man uſeful 
and happy, and is a mark of genuine Chriſtia- 
nity, which conſtantly inculcates diligent la- 
bours, and forbids meat to thoſe who will not 
work. Happy the parents, who, ſtimulated by 
the wonderful affection for their young diſcer- 
nible in the animal world, take every method to 
improve and bleſs their offspring; and, amongſt 
the reſt, early and thoroughly acquaint them 
with the exerciſe of amiable and uſeful E 
while 
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while we may allow theſe little provident in- 


{es to teach us all a leſſon of the utmoſt im- 
portance, the neceſſity of a diligent and ſeaſon- 
able preparation for a future and everlaſtin 

ſtate: What is this world but a mere ant-hill ? 
what are all our concerns but toils to bring 
home a grain of wheat, compared to eternity 
and its awful intereſts? and how ſad will it be, 
what deſpicable ſluggards ſhall we be called, if 
we let the ſeaſon of proviſion, the ſummer ap- 
pointed for laying up our ſtore, the day of this 
tranſitory life paſs without preparing for that 
unalterable ſtate to which we are haſtening, 
while we are more induſtrious than the ants to 
lay up ſtares for this ſhort and uncertain period. 
Thou fluggard, if it be wiſe in thee to learn of 
the ant to make proviſion for the winter of 
life, for one ſhort and uncertain ſeaſon, is it 
not infinitely more fo to lay up for all eternity, 
for a life of endleſs duration and inconceivable 


happineſs? 


Thus in battalia march embodied ants, 
Fearful of winter and of future wants, 
To invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey : 
The fable troops along the narrow tracks, 
Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs; 
Some ſet their ſhoulders to the pond'rous grain, 
Some guard the ſpoil, ſome laſh the lagging train, c 
All ply their fev'ral taſks, and equal toil ſuſtain, 


As for inſets, thoſe little weak, thoſe tender 
creatures, yet what admirable artiſts are they in 
the buſineſs of nidification; with what great di- 

ligence 
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ligence doth the little Bee gather its combs 
from the various trees and flowers, the Waſp 
from ſolid timber, and with what prodigious 


. geometrical ſubtlety do theſe little animals work 


their deep hexagonal cells, the only proper fi- 
gure that the beſt mathematician could chuſe 


for ſuch a combination of houſes; with what 


accuracy do other inſects perforate the earth, 
wood, yea ſtone itſelf; and with what care and 
neatneſs do moſt of thoſe little ſagacious animals 
line thoſe their houſes within, and ſeal them up 
and fence them without; how artificially will 
others fold up the leaves of trees and plants, 
others houſe themſelves in ſticks and ſtraws, 
others, (as for inſtance the Cadews, in their 
nympha or maggot ſtate, Straw-worm, Cob- 
bait, &c.) glue light and floating bodies toge- 
ther, and by that artifice make themſelves float- 
ing houſes in the water, to tranſport themſelves 
at pleaſure after their food or other neceſſary oc- 
cations of life. We muſt therefore conchude 
that thoſe excellent ends they purſue, and that 
admirable art they exert, is none of their own, 
but owing to that infinitely Wiſe and Excellent 
Creator of all things, | | 


Having ſpent ſo much time upon the other 
parts of this work, and therein given ſuch am- 
ple proofs of the Infinite Creator's wiſdom, | 
mall only barely mention Reptiles; I ſhould go 
too far to take notice. of all particulars, as there 
are ſome things in which this tribe is ſomewhat 
tingular; I ſhall therefore only mention their 

motyon, 
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motion, which is different from that of other 
animals, as vermicular in Worms, finous in 
Snakes, or like that of the Snail, or the Cater- 
pillar, or the Multipedes, all incomparably made 
for thoſe curious windings and turnings, undu- 
lations, and all the various motions of this 
reptile kind, which, in even this meaneſt branch 
of the creation, is another proof of the Great 
Creator's wiſe and curious workmanſhip, 


As to the waters and inhabitants thereof, we Fisnee, 


have there as ample and glorious a ſcene of the 
Infinite Creator's power and art as hath been 
ſet forth on the dry land; What an immenſe 
quantity of living creatures they contain; how 
different in kind, ſome of them are plunged in 
the deep, others ſport on the iurface, and ſome 
ſtick to the rocks by their ſhells; the yaſt bulk 
of ſome, and prodigious minatenels of others, 
together with the incomparable contrivance and 
ſtructure of the bodies of all; the proviſions and 
ſupplies of food for ſuch an innumerable com- 
pany ; the buſineſs of reſpiration performed in a 
way ſo different from, but equivalent to, what 
is in land animals; the adjuſtment of the organs 
of viſion to that element in which the animal 
liveth; the poiſe, the ſupport, the motion of 
the body forwards with great ſwiftneſs, and 
upwards and downwards with great readineſs 
and agility; all theſe things do lay before us a 
glorious and inexhauſtible ſcene of the Divine 
Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, 
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As the bodies of birds are nicely poiſed to fly 
in the air, ſo are thoſe of fiſhes to ſwim in the 
water, every part of the body being duly balan- 
ced, and the centre of gravity accurately fixed to if © 
enable the fiſh to abide at the top or bottom, or 
any other part of the waters; the air-bladder is 

given to moſt fiſhes, the tail being the grand 


\ inſtrument of the motion of the body. Tho 


the greater part of the fiſhes of the ſea prey 
on each other, they err greatly who ſuppoſe 
theſe to be the only food of all; the fea has its © 
paſturage as well as the land, and the vaſt Whale f 
and all its kindred, although they will occa- ! 
ſionally take down the ſmall aſh that come before t 
their mouths in cluſters, yet tind their natural 
and general food among the herbage of the deep; t 
this is abundant, and they only cat what riſes * 
for them; were they to feed only on other fiſhes, il © 
they would ſoon thin the ſeas, and ſoon after 
{tarve, for they are too voracious to feed on lels 
than multitudes, and too unwieldy to purſue 
them. The Great Creator has given the mol: 
exact proportion to the ſhape of fiſhes, the gay- 
eſt colours to their ſkin, and a poliſhed ſmooth- 
neſs to their ſcales; the eyes of ſome are ſut- 
rounded with a ſcarlet circle, the back of others 
is diverſified with crimſon ſtains ; view them 2 
when they glance along the ſtreams, and while 
they are freſh taken from the water, and thi 
burniſhed ſilver is not more bright, the radiant *? 
rainbow is ſcarce more beautiful; with the 
vigorous activity of their tails they ſhoot them th 
ſelves through the paths of the ſea, more ſwift! 
than fails and oars can waft a barge, 

Le 
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Pet us conſider the exquiſite contrivance and 
delicate formation of their gills, with the power 
of breathing and benefit of reſpiration; a piece 
of mechaniſm infinitely ſurpaſſing, in the fine- 
neſs of its ſtructure, whatever is curious in the 
works of art. 


Dolphins, as Sir Hans Sloane, in his voyage 
to Jamaica, informs us, are reckoned the ſwifteſt 
ſwimmers that are, their bodies being contriv- 
ed for that purpoſe ; there is as much pleaſure in 
ſeeing them purſue the Flying Fiſh, as in hunt- 
ing or hawking, the flying fiſh getting out of 
the water, where the dolphins cannot far pur- 
ſue them ; the dolphins are likewiſe invited to 
the water ſurface, by throwing any thing upon 
it, being very voracious ; they love the company 
of a ſhip becauſe of the ſcraps now and then 
thrown overboard, or the barnacles which grow 
to the ſhip's fides, inſomuch that it has been 
aſſerted by ſome who have failed in Guinea ſhips; 
that they have had the ſame Moals of dolphins 
follow them, for many hundred of leagues, be- 
tycen Guinea and Barbadoes ; hence, may be, 
it was, that this fiſh was thought by ſome to be 
the dolphin of the ancients, and to be ena- 
moured of men. One thing very remarkable in 


1M this fiſh, is the various colours it puts on before 


it dies, being uſually yellow, with ranges or 
rows of ſmall blue, and round fpots, which 


Very ſtrangely alter, and afford that pleaſure to 


the eyes, that I confeſs, fays Sir Hans Sloane, 
never ſaw any thing of this nature fo ſurpri- 
Z1Ng, 
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ring, but after all it comes to a very light blue 
colour; when dead, the dolphin is covered 
with a ſmooth hard ſkin; its body a roundiſh 
oblong, with a round ſnout turned a little up- 
wards ; the cleft of the mouth is long, and 
ſhuts very cloſe ; the teeth are ſmall and ſharp 
its eyes large, but covered outwardly ſo much 
with the ſkin, that, generally ſpeaking, nothing 
but the pupil appears: It is ſaid to go with 
young ten months, ſeldom producing above one 
at a time, and that in the midſt of ſummer; they 
live to a conſiderable age, ſome ſay 25 or 30 
years; and they ſleep with their ſnout out of 
the water; they will live three days out of wa- 
ter, during which time they are ſaid to make t 
ſuch a mournful noiſe, as greatly to affect thoſe © 2 
who are not uſed to hear them. 0 
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The Sword Fiſh, when full grown, is more t 
than twenty feet in length, and is not one of I 
the nimble kind, but thick, heavy, and of an Ii © 
unmanageable frame; it is alſo worſe provided I !! 
ſor the ſeveral motions than any other fiſh, for it | © 
has no fins on the belly, and only ohe upon the I h 
back ; the tail is large and hollowed, but though, tl 
in bulk and ſhape, it reſembles in ſome degree be 
the whale kind, this tail is not placed as in thoſe 
fiſhes, but as in others; the whale breathes by Il t 
means of the lungs, as land animals do, but the tl 
{word fiſh, although ſomewhat of their form, I '3 
and in bulk reſembling them, breathes at the I *© 
gills like other fiſhes; the great and fingular * 

thing in the ſtructure of this fiſh, is the weapon I ©! 
oy from 
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from which it derives its name, and which is car- 
ried {traight forward from the head in the form 
of a ſword; this is five or fix feet in length, and 
of the ſhape of that inſtrument, being tharp at 
the point and at both the edges, and which this 
fiſh ſometimes uſes in reſentment, and the wound 
it makes muſt be fatal : The force with which it 
ives the blow may be gueſſed by an incident ; 
a ſmall veſſel from the Weſt-Indies being arriv- 
ed at London, the maſter and crew ſpoke of a 
ſtrange accident which they had noted in their 
journals, the ſhip tottered in her courſe at a cer- 
tain moment, as if ſhe had ſtruck upon a rock, 
where yet there was no bottom to be found, 
the occaſion was not diſcovered at the time, but 
afterwards, on cleaning the veſſel, the ſword of 
one of theſe fiſhes was found ſtruck into the bot- 
tom, and broken off at about a foot from it; by 
the direction it appeared that the fiſh had pur- 
ſued the ſhip and not met it, and the point had 
entered fifteen inches into the ſolid wood, in a 
ſlanting poſition ; the ſhip had probably come 
over the ſword fiſh as it was feeding, and per- 
haps had hurt it, the creature could only take 
this for a whale, and accordingly followed to 
revenge the inſult. The ſword fiſh, though ſo - 
large, has buta ſmall mouth, and in that noteeth, 
there are only a few rough griſtles to ſupply 
their place, which is a proof that this creature 
is not a fiſh of prey; theſe griſtles are ſutſicient 
to grind down the herbage of the ſea, upon 
which he principally feeds, and it is by means 
of this weapon that he gets it in abundance oo 
5 With 
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with ceaſe. Who, that reads theſe accounts, 
can fail in the warmeſt manner to cry out with 
the wondering Pſalmiſt, O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works, in wiſdom haft thou made 
them all, the earth and the ſea are full of thy 


riches.” 


Nature has deſigned many creatures to paſy 
part of their lives under water, and part on 
land; but to all of them, except the Sea or Ri- 
ver-Horſe kind, ſhe has given means of ſwim- 
ming; this has none. The Snake kind, by their 
motion of the whole body, pats along very ſwift- 
ly under water, and the Otter has feet for ſwim- 
ming; the Sea-horſe has to feed under water, 
yet it is the moſt unwieldy of all creatures, it 
comes out of the water in an evening to ſleep, 
and when it goes in again it walks very deli- 
berately over head, and purſues its courſe along 
the bottom, as caſy and unconcerned as if it 
were in open air; the rivers it moſtly frequents 
are very deep, and where they are alſo clear, 
this affords a molt aſtoniſhing hight. 


The River-Horle is as large as the largeſt 
horle, but its body is much larger, and its legs 
thicker and ſhorter; its Akin is quite naked, 
it is black, very ſtrong and coarſe; the head i: 
vaſtly bulky, and the mouth, which it has a 
way of opening very frequently, and of toſſing 
up its head at the fame time, is the moſt ter- 
rible that can be imagined; the teeth are 
blunt, but very thick and long, and are R 

than 
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chan any other animal ſubſtance; the tail is 
; MW ſhort and naked; and the feet are not folid like 
tchoſe of an horſe, but are divided each into four 

parts in the manner of toes. The manner of 
its feeding, as ſeen by the Africans in ſome 
of their large rivers, where it is very frequent, is 
this; it walks very flow into a river, and ſeldom 
looks about it till it is nearly in the middle, 
the water there being deep, and conſequently 
it being out of the way of diſturbance, here it 
ſeeks about for the larger water herbs, and in 
particular for the root of a large water lilly, 
which is frequent there, and flowers under the 
water, people from a boat on the ſurface fre- 
quently ſee this; it will root up theſe with its 
noſe like an hog, and the mouth and throat be- 
ing very wide, it ſwallows them in vaſt morſels 
half chewed; The river-horſe feeding on vege- 
tables only, its fleſh is delicate and white, al- 
though the ſkin looks forbidding : Thoſe who 
have eaten of it ſay it is of a middle taſte, be- 
tween that of veal and pork : The natives kill 
it by way of food; this they ſometimes take op- 
portunity to do as it is aſleep on the ſhore in 
the night; but their moſt uſual way is in the 
day-time by a baited hook: This is a very ſin- 
gular ſport, though a dangerous one; there are 
places towatds the mouths of large rivers, as the 
Niger, the Nile, and ſuch others, where this 
animal is frequent, and is often ſeen at its prey ; 
Ne has occaſion to breathe. at times, though he 
an keep long under water, and, when feeding 
at his eaſe, his cuſtom is once in ten minutes, 
or 
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or thereabouts, to riſe to the ſurface of the 


water. This he does from ever ſo great a depth, 
by a ſpring from the bottom made by all his 
feet at once, and having taken ſome freſh air 
and looked about him, he drops to the bottom 
again, The Africans; when they go on this ex. 
dition with a baited hook, take for it a ſeaſon 
when there have not been rains, ſo that the 
Tiver is clear, and they ſet out with their tack!: 
for catching the creature, and with arms for 
their defence, in a boat capable to carry twenty 
people, though only five uſually go in it; and 
theſe boats are built with remarkable ftrength, 
The roots of the water lilly, of which the crea- 
ture is ſo fond, are of the thickneſs of a man! 
'thigh ; a piece of one of theſe of a foot long 
is the bait; they run the iron ſpike into the 
centre of this till it is entirely buried in it, and 
then letting it fall into the water, they let of 
as much cord from the reel as will give it room 
to go to the bottom. In this ſituation they let 
_ themſelves down the ſtream ; as they paſs in this 
manner, they ſee often ſeveral of the river-horſes 
feeding quietly at the bottom; the bait drag- 
ing along ſeems a fragment of the root, of which 
the creature is ſo fond, broken off by ſome ac- 
cident, which, if it falls in the way of one that 
is hungry and ravenous, he is caught, he ſwal- 
lows it, and it goes down lengthways ; as ſoon 
as it is ſwallowed the people in the boat give 
a violent jirk to the cord, the ſpike is turned 
croſsways in his throat, and he is ſecure : Each 
man has a ſpear, with a point about twelve in- 


ches long, which they dart at him when he riſes 


(1) | 
to the ſurface, whieh generally diſpatches him. 
The bolder people practiſe this ſport fingly, but 
the more wary go out in two boats, and a ſe- 
cond cord is faſtened to the firſt, which commu- 
nicates with the other boat. When he is ſtruck, 
if he riſes at them, (which ſometimes happens) 
at which ever boat he aims, thoſe on the oppoſite 
fide draw him away; and when he makes at 
them, the people in the firſt boat draw him back 
again; thus they keep him on the ſurface, and 

lay with all his fury, ſome one perſon in each 
— ſtriking him with a lance till they have 
diſpatched him. 


Can any man that has any gratitude in him, 
perſuade himſelf that he has no obligation to 
that God, who has ſurrounded the whole inha- 
bitable earth with waters! Let him contemplate 
the depths of the ſea, which in ſo many places 
is unfathomable, and the hand of the Almighty 
Creator might be manifeſted, as well by the 
deepeſt cavities as by the vaſtly extended ſuper- 
hcies thereof. He has been graciouſly pleaſed to 
furniſh it with ſuch innumerable kind of fiſhes 
and other marine creatures, by the multitude 
of which ſo many men are continually fed ; in- 
ſomuch that where no bread can be procured 
but with great trouble and charge, the ſame be- 
ing dried, ſupplies the want thereof; not to 
mention here the inexpreſſible variety of fiſhes, 
by which the appetites and palates of ſo many 
eaters are gratified. Will a ſcepticor free-think» 
tr dare to mention, that the ſea likewiſe in thrs 
caſe, with all its fiſhes, were made without de- 
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ſign ? Whereas he himſelf and all land creatures, 
could not be able to remain a quarter of an 
hour under water without dying. Is there then 
no knowledge required to frm ſo many crea- 
tures after ſuch a manner, as to be able to live 
always in the water and get their whole ſub- 
fiſtence there, and bring forth their young in 
ſo great abundance? Let him alſo confider how 
much the ſtructure of the eyes of fiſhes differ 
from that of the land creatures, the firſt being 
adapted only to ſee in water, the other in air; 
alſo the ſhape and form of fiſhes, where he will 
plainly diſcover all thoſe qualities that are re- 
quiſite to ſupport them in water ; and fince ſome 
of them can live only in ſalt and others in freſh 
water, let him obſerve with wonder that care 
is taken for the firſt by the ſea, and for the laſt 
by rivers and freſh inland waters. 


We may obſerve farther in fiſhes, that, in or- 
der to their progreſſive motion in water, they 
do not make uſe of their fins as oars to row with, 
nor after the ſame manner as birds do their 
wings in the air ; but by the help of their tails, 
much after the ſame manner as a boat moves 
when they put an oar out at the ſtern and pad- 
dle with it backward and forward; theſe tails, 
like the oars, are bgoad at the bottom, that they 
may act with greater force upon the water, and 
are compoled of a ſtrong membranous matter, 
which is flexible; that the muſcles of the back 
are of ſuch a ſtructure, as to move the tail 
with a ſufficient ſtrength, even ſo Far that the 
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violence which the large kind of fiſhes, ſuch as: 
whales, exert therewith, is ſo terrible, that ons 
cannot read the accounts thereof without being 
amazed. | 5 


Beſides this, to the end that the fiſhes might | 
be provided with every thing neceſſary towards 


ſwimming, and to ſtop that progreſs which _ 5 


had acquired by their tails, they are provided with 
two fins on their ſides, by which, when they ex- 
tend them both together againſt the water, their 
motion may be ſtopt; and if they ſtretch out one 
and keep the other cloſe, they may turn to that 
fide where the fin is diſplayed, as we ſee hap- 
pens to a boat which turns to that ſide where 
one oar is thruſt out in the water to ſtop its pro- 
greſs. The eyes of fiſhes deſerve to be men- 
tioned here, which are not only peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the element wherein they live, but in 
various inſtances remarkably quick of fight; a 
protuberant eye would have been extremely in- 
convenient for fiſhes, by hindering their motion 
in ſo denſe a medium as water, or elſe their 
bruſhing through ſo thick a medium would have 


been apt to wear and prejudice their eyes, and 


therefore their cornea is flat; to make amends for 
which, as alſo for the refraction of water ſo dif- 
ferent from that of the air, the Wiſe Contriver 
of the eye hath made the chryſtalline ſpherical 
in fiſhes, which in animals living in the air is 
lenticular and more flat, and by this proviſion 
they are endued with a ſharpneſs of ſight which 


is extremely neceſſary and admirably adapted to 
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their mode of life, by which means, in ſome 


caſes, they are enabled to eſcape, and in others 
to ſeize their prey; for as their darting motion 
through the water, ſwift and rapid, is in various 
caſes attended with no ſound, the acuteneſs of 
their fight is more requiſite to ſee and elude 
danger. It muſt be acknowledged that fiſhes 
have ſomething in them very wonderful ; be- 
fides their being beyond compariſon in greater 
numbers than the terreſtrial animals, they in- 
finitely ſurpaſs them in many qualities ; the 
moſt ſavorous and exquiſite meats have neither 
taſte nor delicacy of certain fiſhes ; the ſize of 
elephants does not come near that of whales 
and other monſters of the ocean; the ſtrong- 
eſt lions have not the ſtrength of ſeveral of the 
fiſhes of the ſea, which are ſaid to be able to 
ſtop ſhips. What the Royal Pſalmiſt afferts 
in Pſalm civ. ver. 27, 28. (“ Theſe wait all 
upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them their 
meat in due ſeaſon ; that thou giveſt them they 
gather, thou openeſt thy hand, they are filled 
with good”) affords d glorious ſcene of the 
Divine Providence and Management, which 
doth exert itſelf particularly in fo grand an affair 
as that of food, whereby the animal world ſub- 
fiſts, 


Moſt of the animals, birds, beaſts, and creep- 
ing things, do by their ſmell find out their 
food; with what ſagacity do ſome find it in the 
midſt of mud and dirt; with what curioſity do 
the herbaceous kind pick and chuſe ſuch plants 
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43 afford them wholeſome food, or ſometimeg 
ſuch as are medicinal, and refuſe ſuch as would 
deſtroy them, and all by the help principally of 
the ſmell, aſſiſted by its near ally the tate. It 
is a great act of the Divine Power and Wiſdom, 
as well as Goodneſs, to provide food for ſuch a 
world of animals as gy Bey: poſſeſs the ter- 
raqueous globe on the dry land, and in the ſea 
and in the waters, in the torrid and frozen zones 
as well as the temperate; that the temperate 
climates, or at leaſt the fertile valleys and rich 
plentiful regions of the earth ſhould afford ſub- 
fiſtence to ſo many animals, may appear leſs 
wonderful perhaps; but that in all other the 
moſt likely places for ſupplies, ſufficient food 
ſhould be afforded to ſuch a prodigious number, 
and ſo great variety of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
and inſects, is owing to that Being who hath as 
wiſely adapted their bodies to their place and 
food, as well as carefully provided food for their 
ſubſiſtence there, As the herbaceous eaters are 
many and deyour much, ſo the dry land ſurface 
we find every where almoſt naturally carpeted 
over with graſs, and other agreeable wholeſome 
plants, propagating themſelves in a manner 
every where. Another wiſe proviſion the Crea- 
tor hath made relating to the food of animals is, 
that various animals delight in various food, 
ſome in graſs and herbs, ſome in grain and ſeeds, 
ſome in fleſh, ſome in inſects, ſome in this, 
ſome in that, ſome more delicate and nice, 
ſome voracious and catching at any thing; every 
variety chuſing various food, and perhaps ab- 

| horring 
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Horring that which others like, is a great and 
wiſe means that every kind hath enough, and 
oftentimes ſomewhat to ſpare. And here we 
ſhall find a glorious ſcene of the Divine Wif- 
dom, Power, Providence, and Care, if we view 
the various inſtincts of beaſts great and ſmall, 
of birds, inſects, and reptiles, for among every 
ſpecies of them we may find notable acts of ſa- 
gacity, or inſtinct, proportional to their occa- 
ſions for food. LE | 


Another excellent contrivance of the Great 
Creator is, ſor the preſervation of ſuch creatures 
whole occaſions frequently neceſſitate them to 
live without or with but little reſpiration, as 
fiſhes, amphibious creatures, many quadrupeds, 
birds, inſects, and other animals who can live 
ſome hours, days, yea whole winters with little 
or no reſpiration, 'in a torpitude or ſort of ſleep, 
or middle ſtate between life and death: The 

roviſion made for theſe peculiar occaſions of 
life, in the fabrick of the Makes the heart, and 
other parts of ſuch creatures, is manifeſtly the 
work of Him, who, as St. Paul faith, * giveth 
to all breath and life, and all things.” How 
wan is the variety of animals! how mighty that 

ower which preſerves the ſeveral ſpecies from 
mixing with one another! of theſe ſome are 
coyered with hides, ſome cloathed with hair, 
others rough with quills and briſtles; theſe have 
feathers, thoſe * ſome are armed with 


horns, and others have wings to fly away: Na- 
ture has bountifully provided that ſort of on 
If 
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for each ſpecies which is fitteſt for it ; moreover 


ſhe has given them inſtinct and appetite ; by the 
firſt, (as obſerved before) they are enabled to 
diſtinguiſh things ſalutary from thoſe that would 
be noxious to them, and are prompted by the 
latter to eat their natural food. Thus, wherever 
we turn our eyes, it evidently appears that all 
things in this world are admirably directed by 
a Mind and Providence Divine for the preſerva- 
tion and welfare of the whole, If we look around 
us, and take an attentive view of the wonders 
of creation, muſt not our ſouls be overcome 
with aſtoniſhment, and we be conſtrained to c 
out In wiſdom haſt thou made them all, the 
earth is full of thy riches.” God has not only 
formed the creatures of the earth for our uſe, 
but alſo for our contemplation, that by viewing 
them, and conſidering the different qualities 
which are beſtowed on them, we might thereb 
be led to adore Him whoſe hand hath done all 
theſe things. 

The deſert waſte, the vaſt foreſt, the great 
deep, are filled with innumerable animals, birds, 
fiſhes, and reptiles, many of which, have never 
been obſerved by us. All thy works, O Lord, 
evince thy wiſdom and thy love; O grant that 
we may, from every ſurvey of thy creation, im- 
prove in wiſdom and in piety ; and may neither 
the occupations of life, nor the blandiſhments 
of ſenſe, prevent our enjoying thy preſence both 
in this world and in that which is to come. 


The 


(133) 
The advice of the ſon of Sirach is very juſt 
and ſublime: By his word all things conſiſt, 
we may ſpeak much and yet come ſhort, where. 
fore in ſum he is all, how ſhall we be able to 
magnify him? for he is great above all his works, 
the Lord is terrible, and very great and marvel- 
tous in his power, When you glorify the Lord 
exalt him as much as you can, tor even yet will 
he far exceed; and when you exalt him put 
forth all your ſtrength and be not weary, for 
>= can never go 2 enough; who hath ſeen 
im that he might tell us, and who can mag- 
nify him as he is? There are yet hid greater 
things than theſe, for we have ſeep but a few 
of his works.“ 


Carvex, Next let us take a view of the vegetable king» 

dom: A Garden, that moſt delightful part of 

the creation, as I obſerved before, was the ha- 

bitation and employment of our firſt parents be- 

fore the flood : The trees of the foreſt, the 

plants and flowers of the garden and the field, 

all which with united voices proclaim the great 

bo wer and wiſdom of their Maker; all of them 

jointly declare that the works of the Lord are 

great, ſought out of all them that have pleaſure 

therein ; that is, truly great, truly worthy the 

enquiring after them, on account of the delight 

and pleaſure which muſt attend ſuch a ſearch; 

and indeed who can take a ſurvey of that won- 

derful ſyſtem without admiration, and turning 

his pious and thankful thoughts to the Great 
— and Preſerver of it? 

83 1 Now 
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Now let us range at large, we cry'd, 
Thro' all the garden's boaſted pride: 
1 jeſſ' mines ſpread their ſilver flow ir, 
o deck the wall or weave the bow'r; 
The woodbines mix in am'rous play, 
And breathe their fragrant lives away : 
Here riſing myrtles form a ſhade, 
There roſes þluſh and ſcent the glade 
The orange, with a vernal face, 
Wears ey'ry rich autumnal grace; 
While the young bloſſoms here unfold, 
There ſhines the fruit like pendent gold ; 
Citrons their balmy ſweets exhale, 
And triumph in the diſtant gale ; 
Now fountains, murm'ring to the ſong, 
Roll the tranſlucent ſtreams along; 
Thro' all the aromatic groves. 
The faithful turtles coo their loves; | 
The lark aſcending pours his notes, ; 
And linnets ſwell their rapt'rous throats. 
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| Who can ſeriouſly conſider the curious varie 

of trees, plants, ſeeds, and flowers; how all theſe, 
almoſt without number, preſerve their regular 
and natural order without the leaſt confuſion ; 
how the ſame Kind and Wiſe Providence, which 
firſt gave them life and being, ſtill continues ta 
preierve them ; in how amazing a manner their 
growth and nouriſhment are conveyed by their 
roots, and that by ſo many fibres, little ducts 
and channels, that are imperceptible to the eye! 
how the tender ſap circulates * the plant 
as the blood does through the human body, as 
may be proved to a demonſtration; and when 
it ſeems for a time to have been loſt and dead, 
at the return of the kind and genial heat of the 
ſun, gives as it were a new lte and kind of re- 
ſurrection to the trees; And laſtly, how the 
0 leaves 
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leaves not only give it a beauty and ornament, 
and preſerve the fruit and flowers from injury 
and hurt, and ſhelter them from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun, but alſo (as ſome curious men 
have obſerved) by their fibres and veins convey 
to them the moiſture of rains and ſhowers, and 
thus give a freſh increaſe and nouriſhment to the 

lant: Who can conſider theſe things without 
3 ſtruck with admiration, without being in- 
flamed with a deſire of prying and diving far- 
ther into thoſe wonders, and taking a ſhare in 
the pleaſures which mult attend ſuch a ſearch? 


This is what ſome of the greateſt Princes, and 
the ableſt and wiſeſt miniſters and ſtateſmen have 
not thought beneath their attention and care: 
Cyrus the younger (the hero of Zenophon) who, 
if he had not been cut off in the flower of his 
age, might have proved one of the greateſt 

rinces in the world, did not diſdain to work in 
his garden himſelf, and to plant and prune his 
trees with his own hands, which he mentioned 
with a kind of pride to the Grecian General, 
when he ſhewed him his ground, This ſpot, 
taid he, I traced out myſelf, this parterre J laid 
out, theſe trees I myſelf have ſet, and thoſe T 
have pruned and grafted with my own hands.” 
Diocleſian, who, but for one blemiſh, his ſe- 
verity to the Chriſtians, (which he was put up- 
on by his bigotted and cruel prieſts) was as 
great a monarch as ever filled the imperial 
throne ; tired at laſt with the weight and bur- 
den of a crown, and weary with the hurry and 


noiſe 
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noiſe of a court, willingly reſigned all, and te- 
tired to a garden which he had made at Salone, 
and declared he had at laſt found that which he 
ſo long had ſought for in vain, a true reliſh of 
life, and all the enjoyments of it ; and when his 
| friends, in a time of confuſion and exigency of 
tate, would have called him from his agreeable 
| retreat, If you could ſee, faid he, the fine 
| plants I have ſet with my own hands at Salone, I 
am ſure you would not wiſh me ſo much harm as 
to drag me from my pleaſant ſolitude, to reſume 
the cares and troubles of a crown.” But a wi- 
ſer and greater than theſe, even Solomon him- 
i ſelf in all his glory, made his gardens and his 
plants his great delight and pleaſure, the __ 
and employment of his life; he did not thin 
it beneath him to deſcend to the very meaneſt 
plant; he makes mention of the Hyſſop, that 
groweth out of the wall; of the Lilly, his own 
rival in glory; and of the Cedar, as ſuperior in 
ſtatelineſs and grandeur. Many more examples 
of heroes, ſtateſmen, and miniſters of princes 
might be * who have preferred the de- 
lights of the garden to all the pomp, glory, and 
pleaſures of a court; and that not when worn 
out with years, or ſoured with diſappointments, 
but in the great vigour of their age, and in the 
full current of their glory: Such was the retreat 
of the great Lucullus; ſuch the wiſe retirement 
of the immortal Scipio; ſuch was the choice of 
Pliny the younger. Pliny was one of the wiſeſt 
men of his time, and one of the moſt able and 
upright miniſters that ever ſat at the helm of 
any 
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any ſtate ; who, to unbend his thoughts and re- 
create his mind, ſtill fled for relief to his gar- 
den; of which he has given fo lively and ele- 
gant a deſcription in his works, as is enough to 
make one in love with ſuch a delicious place, 
and ſuch a pleaſant rural life. The great Sir 
William Temple, the moſt learned, beſt bred, 
and fineſt gentleman of his time, after ſuch a 
hurry of buſineſs as he had undergone ; fo 
many intricate affairs, embaſſies, and. negotia« 
tions he had managed with honour and ſucceſs, 
retired in the evening of his life to his country 
ſeat ; applied himſelt to gardening, and grew ſo 

aſſionately in love with it, that, in his laſt will, 
L gave orders that his heart ſhould be buried in 
the midſt of his garden. Lipfius, one of the 
wiſeſt and moſt learned men of his time, was ſo 
very fond of his garden and flowers, that he de- 
clared; in a letter to his friend, that the fine 
Tulip roots he had received from him, gave him 
more pleaſure and delight, than if he had ferit 
him ſo many lumps of filver or gold, 


Ye groves and flow'ry vales, in you we find 

The firſt unblemiſh'd joys for man deſign'd, 
Your charming ſcenes th' attentive mind ſupply 
With pleaſure, in its nice variety; * | 
Nature does here her virgin ſmiles afford, 
And ſhews us Paradiſe again reſtor'd ; 
Qur ſouls their former harmony acquire, 
And vexing care and conſcious guilt retire, 
Propitious dolitude, thou kind retreat, 
From all the vain amuſements of the great, ( 
In thee alone, without diſguſt we prove £5 


The endleſs ſweets of innocence and love. 


(183) 
Flouriſh, = gentle ſhades and rural ſeats, 


Let endleſs verdure deck your ſoft retreats ; 

What pow'r, mg NNE is thine, | 
That men for thee the deareſt ties reſign, 5 
For thee the monarch lays his crown aſide. 


But what ſtill diſplays the greatneſs of the 
works of the Lord is, that they are intended 
and directed by him for the benefit and happi- 
neſs of mankind: Turn your eyes where you 
will, theſe benefits and advantages cannot but 
ſtrike your thoughts with amazement, and your 
hearts with gratitude and love; every morſel 
we take in, every draught we drink, are owin 
in ſome meaſure to theſe kind and bountifi 
gifts of God; the bread that ſtrengthens, the 
wine that makes glad the heart of man, flow 
from the ſame ſtream of Divine Goodneſs ; the 
cloaths and raiment we put on, whether either 
for ornament, or for ſhelter from the injuries of 
the air, are furniſhed us by thoſe animals, thoſe 
ſheep that feed upon a thouſand hills, that live 
upon the fruits of the earth, and the herbage of 
the field. A little worm (as before mentioned 
ſupplies us with all the elegance of filk ; and to 
vegetables we owe the pleaſing, cool, and health- 
ful habits of cotton and linen, the former being 
an exotic : Flax and Hemp are natives of our 
own climate; the ſeeds are an excellent nou- 
riſhment to ſeveral ſorts of birds ; linſeed affords 
a ſort of cakes, good to fatten large cattle, and 
B an oil that illuminates innumerable 
amilies in the night: The hemp is work- 
ed up into thoſe ſpreading ſails, by the aid of 
1 which 


ver be truly deſirable, that is Health, 
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which our ſhips tranſport their merchandize tg 
the remoteſt part of the world, and convey to 
us the produce of foreign countries; that the 
ſame hemp is worked up into cables, ſtrong 
enough to bear the weight and force of an- 
chors; that ropes, girths, &c. are likewiſe 
made of its materials; all theſe are of conſtant 
and univerſal uſe in navigation, commerce, 
huſbandry, and domeſtic affairs. The ſtately 
Trees of the foreſt not only furniſh us with ma- 
terials and timber for our houſes, but alſo, by 

roducing materials for our ſhips, contribute to 
the ſafety of our people, advance the riches and 
honour of our nation, and convey the wealth and 
treaſures of foreign countries to our happy ſhores, 
the rich ſpices and aromatic drugs, the delight- 
ful produce of thoſe diſtant countries. The 


truth is, Plantirig is what we owe to our coun- 
try, outſelves, and 5 it was a noble 


and generous anſwer, which a perſon advanced 
in years made to ſome, who aſked him, why he 


' ſpent ſo much time in thoſe plantations, which 


he could never expect fo ſee grow up to perfec- 
tion? „ plant, ſaid he, to the immortal Gods, 
who, as they have made me inherit the things 
I now enjoy, expect I ſhould leave them in the 
fame flouriſhing condition to my ſucceſſors.” 


There is another great advantage that accrues 
to mankind from vegetables, an advantage with- 
out which life itſelf would indeed be but a bur- 
den, and all the wealth of the world could ne- 
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There is hardly a tree or ſhrub in the wood, 
or a flower in the garden or the fields but what 
affords ſomething medicinal, ſomething deſign- 
ed by God, (as David faith) for the uſe and ſer- 
vice of man; the leaves, root, ſap, and the bark 


itſelf, all tend, in ſome meaſure, to the ſameGra- 


cious end of a Kind Providence; nay even the 
moſt obvious and common flowers, fuch as ſeem 
only to have been deſigned to delight the ſmell 
and pleaſe the eye, are not without their uſeful 
helps and remedies to mankind. Gardening and 
agriculture have ſome peculiar pleaſures of their 
own, pleaſures that are not like ſo many others, 
ſoured with ſorrows, followed by repentance, 
and deſtructive to the health; ſo far from that, 
in their very nature they tend to the preſerva- 
tion of it, by the wholeſome exerciſe which is 
inſeparable from agriculture and a rural life, and 
the kind effluvia of a new broken up ſoil, which 
experience has ſhewn to be greatly ſalutiferous 
to weak and decayed conſtitutions. What plea- 
ſure muſt the gardener and planter enjoy, when 
they ſee the happy fruits of their labour? when 
they behold a Fuitful ſpot laid out by their own 

art and care, and view thoſe hopeful and thri- 
ving plants which they themſelves have ſet? 
what a delight is it for them to gather thoſe 
fruits which they have grafted with their own 
hands, which highly enhances the value of them, 
and affords a double delight and pleaſure ? for 
the fruits which naturally grow upon the earth 
are eſteemed only as the produce of nature ; but 
thoſe that have been grafted, or inoculated, by 
p IQ 142-1 K | ourſelves, 


_ ourſelves, are Tooked upon with a ſort of father- 


* 


as 

tenderneſs as our vegetable children, and the 
pleaſing offspring of our induſtry and care. Some 
fay theſe are only pleaſures of the imagination: It 
is granted; but are not ſome imaginary pleaſures 
as delightful as fenſual ones ? But even theſe are 
not wanting among the vegetables, and are as 
true and real as the ſenſes we enjoy. Who can 
deny this, when he taſtes thoſe delicious fruits 
which the garden affords, the Nectarine, the 
Peach, the Grape, Pomegranate, and the Anana, 
which laſt, for taſte and flavour, doth exceed 
them all. Then as to the ſmell, let him but 
take a walk into the field after a warm ſpring 
ſhower, when God has ſent a gracious rain up- 
on his inheritance to refreſh it when it was dry; 
this was the image which the good patriarch 
Iſaac choſe to expreſs the moſt grateful odour he 
ever ſmelt in his life, As the ſmell of a field, 
which the Lord hath bleſſed: And how chear- 
ing and reviving to the eye is fuch a field, fo 
richly enamelled with a profuſe variety of flowers 
to rival the beauties of the fineſt ſky? But 
theſe delights appear in a more exquiſite man- 
ner in the flowers of the garden, which ſeem to 
outvie each other which ſhall beſt regale the 
ſmell, or pleaſe and entertain the ſight: The 
beauty of the painting, and the agreeable varie- 
ty of the colours, which far excel the fineſt and 
richeſt artificial dyes, as inthe gay but too ſhort- 
lived Tulip, the richly gilt and embroidered Au- 
ricula, and the amazing variety of the Carnation; 
beauties which the pencil and the pen will al- 
wayy 
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ways endeavour, but in vain, to expreſs. So 
great and infinite are the beauties diſplayed by 
the Almighty in the vegetable creation, that one 
can hardly imagine any man ſo void of thought 
as not ſometimes to meditate upon them : They 
afford a divine leſſon for every ſtation in life: 
Well then might the Royal Pfalmiſt ſay, The 
works of the Lord are great, ſought out of all 
them that have pleaſure therein ;” great in their 
nature and wonderful contrivance ; great in the 
pleaſure that attends them, and which moſt ex- 
preſsly ſhows them to be the works of a Divine 
Hand; great in the uſefulneſs which they bring 
to mankind. How various are the productions 
of the vegetable world! how infinite muſt be 
the Wiſdom which originally deſigned, and thus 
uniformly produces, all theſe excellencies! and 
how great the Goodneſs which thus amply pro- 
vides for the neceſſities of his creatures, and 
affords them ſo much uſe, with ſo much beauty? 


Ye woods and wilds receive me to your ſhade, 

Theſe ſtill retreats my contemplation aid; 

From mortals flying to your chaſte abode, 

Let me attend th' inſtructive voice of God; 

Ne ſpeaks in all, and is in all things found 

I hear him, I perceive him all around: 

In nature's lovely and unblemiſh'd face, 

With joy his ſacred lineaments I trace : 

Reviving ſweets the op'ning flow'rs diſcloſe, 

Fragrant the violet and the budding roſe : 

But all their balmy ſweets from thee they ſteal, 

And ſomething of thee to my ſenſe reveal. 

Ador'd Artificer | what ſkill divine! 

What wonders in the wide creation ſhine ! 

Order and majeſty adorn the whole, 

Beauty and life, and thou th' inſpiring ſoul : 
K 2 Whatever 
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Whatever grace or harmony's expreſs d 
On all thy works, the God is there confeſs'd. 
But, oh! from all thy works, how ſmall a part 
To human minds is known of what thou art! 
Fancy gives o'er its flight, in ſearch of thee, 
Our thoughts are loſt in thy immenſity. 


It was the obſervation of a wiſe and pious 
man, That he could draw as uſeful and improv- 
ing inſtructions from flowers and plants as from 
any other ſubject whatſoever ; and indeed the 
works of nature, taken in a proper view, appear 
like ſo many ſermons, and carry along with them 
a moving tho' filent eloquence, and which can- 
not but fill our minds with admiration of the 
Almighty Creator. And, firit, the ſight of plants 
and flowers may afford us uſeful lectures of ſo- 
briety and temperance, and prove a proper check 
upog the exceſſive drinker, if he doth but ob- 
ſerve that as gentle ſhowers have ſo kind an ef- 
fect upon them as to promote their growth, and 
give them a freſh beauty and life, fo violent 
rain and exceſſive drenches of water make them 
droop and hang down their heads, tear them to 
pieces, and rot and deſtroy them at the root; 
and if, carrrying his reflections farther, he will 
conſider that this is the caſe with relation to 
man, that as a moderate uſe of wine and other 
liquors (which Providence, for his comfort, has 
beſtowed upon him) gives him freſh life and vi- 
gour, revives his ſpirits, and enlivens all the fa- 


culties of his body and mind]; ſo an exceſſive uſe 


of theſe produces the contrary effects, defeats the 
deſign of God's Providence in giving him his 
dleſſings, ſinks his ſpirits, weakens his nerves, 
| deſtroys 


* 
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deſtroys his ſtomach, and impairs all the facul- 
ties of his body and mind, entails a crowd of 
diſeaſes upon him, and brings the unhappy man 
with forrow, though ſeldom, very ſeldom, alas! 
with grey hairs to the grave: Such thoughts as 
theſe, if this ſad way of life will give him time 
and leave to think, muſt have a good effect upon 
him ; wean him by degrees from ſuch a vile and 
ſcandalous practice; make him aſhamed of ſo 
mean a vice, ſo deſtructive both to ſoul and bo- 
dy. A ſerious view of the ſeveral parts of the 
vegetable ſyſtem may have another good effect 
upon the minds of men, and raiſe in them de- 
vout and pious thoughts of their mortality, and 
the frailty and uncertainty of their lives, if they 
will but obſerve, that as theſe plants and flowers 
are every day expoſed to abundance of acci- 
dents, liable to be blown down, and torn in 
pieces by winds and ſtorms ; to be withered and 
{ſcorched by the exceſs of heat, or nipt and cut 
off by the violence of the froſts; and though 
they may have the good luck to eſcape theſe, yet 
their time, alas! is but very ſhort, only for a 

few weeks or months, or at the fartheſt the extent 
of a ſummer ſeaſon, after which they muſt yield 
to fate, and return to their mother earth again: 
This thought, by an eaſy tranſition, may lead 
them to remember that this is the very caſe of 
their mortal bodies, that, like theſe, they are 
every day expoſed to many misfortunes, which 
may cut them off in their prime of life, and in 
the flower of their age. | 


K 3 Theſe 
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Theſe emblems of flowers and plants are what 
antient writers have often made uſe of to re- 
commend thoſe great and weighty truths : Ho- 
mer long ſince has compared the lives and ge- 
nerations of men to the leaves of trees, which, 
when they have flouriſhed for a time, and made 
a goodly ſhow, wither, fall, and return to their 
mother earth again. | 


The ſacred writers have not diſdained to em- 
ploy theſe images, to deſcribe the frailty and 
uncertainty of human life The noble prophet 
Iſaiah, with his uſual elegancy, declares, ** That 
fleſh is grais, and all the goodlineſs thereof is 
as the flower of the field ; the graſs withereth, 
the flower fadeth, but the word of the Lord 
ſhall ſtand for ever.“ David to the ſame pur- 
poſe in that morning plalm, Men are like 
graſs which groweth up in the morning and 
flouriſheth, and in the evening is cut down and 
withereth.” The apoſtle Saint Peter hath alſo 
made uſe of this very image, to put us in mind 
of the ſhortneſs and frailty of our lives,“ For 
all fleſh, (faith he) is as the graſs, and all the 
glory of man 1s as the flower of graſs; the graſs 
withereth, and the flower thereof fadeth away,” 


But if theſe. reflections ſeem to caſt a damp 
upon our joys, to overcaſt the ſerenity and de- 
ſtroy the comfort of our lives, theſe very plants 
and flowers carry their ready help and remedy 
along with them, by ſetting before us this chear- 
ing and reviving image of a bleſſed W 

that 
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that as theſe, when in all appearance they have 
ſeemed to be dead and buried in the earth, upon 
the kind return of the ſpring, and the genial 
warmth of the revolving ſun, riſe as it were out 
of their graves, appear with the ſame beauty, 
arrayed with the ſame glory which they enjoyed 
before: So theſe mortal bodies, when they have 
long lain mouldering and rotting in their graves, 
at the ſound of the trumpet, at the word of com- 
mand from heaven, ſhall ariſe to fulneſs of joy 
and to exceſs of glory; with this difference, that 
theſe plants, after they return to life, are liable to 
the ſame accidents, ſubject to the ſame decay 
and mortality as before; but theſe | anc and 
righteous ſouls, who, by a godly and religious 
life, by their extenſive TS and univerſal be- 
nevolence to mankind, and their temperate and 
ſober uſe of God's creatures, have qualified 
themſelves for God's favour and a bleſſed reſur- 
rection, can die no more; death can have no 
more dominion over them, no more then will 
they be expoſed to the calamities and accidents 
of life; but be tranſlated to a happy place where 
will be no grief nor ſorrow, and where tears will 
ever be wiped from their eyes; there will they 


meet with a happineſs great as their wiſhes, and 


laſting and immortal as their ſouls, and richly 
then enjoy all that their hearts can wiſh, all they 
could think of, heaven, amazing brightneſs, 
* and truth, eternal joys and everlaſting 


Ove. 


Let others waſte in indolence the day, 
Or active in the path of folly ſtray, 


To 


Cocoa 
TREE. 
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To vice their little ſpan let others giye 
"Themſelves ignobly practis'd to deceive : 

Purſuits far dift*rent ſhall thy hours employ, 
Purſuits that oft repeated never cloy, 

From which reflection reaps a double joy. 
Much the Divine Creator has dif lay'd 

His wiſdom in the works that be has made ; 
Nor leſs than in the reſt ſhines forth his pow'r, 
Exerted in the vegetable lore : | 
Nor in the ſkies — his pow'r is ſeen, 

We view it in the grove and flow'ry green; 
To imitate whoſe . all art is faint, 
The roſe's glowing bluſh, what hand can paint} 
Or equal the pale Tilly's ſnowy hue, 

Or emulate the corn-flow'r's gloſſy blue? 


Next let us take a view of the moſt curious 


and uſeful tree in the world, the Cocoa, from 
the nuts of which chocolate is made. It is not 
in men alone that the difference of talents and 
diſpoſitions is remarkable, all nature is full of 
ſimilar examples, every climate is not proper 
for every fruit; happy is that which produces 
ho belt” + Brauer 8 


It is true that the country of the Indies is de- 
ficient in ſome of the neceſſaries of life; but this 
loſs is amply made up by the great abundance of 
all that is neceſſary, and of ſeveral things that 
are peculiar to it, which draw thither all the 
other nations of the world, either to admire its 
curioſities, or to make a profit of its riches and 
fertility, The Indians can boaſt, with juſtice, 
that they have more rarities than all the other 
nations together: Of this every one will be con- 
vinced, when he is acquainted with the nature of 


ſome 
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ſme animals which are familiar to them, and 
of the fruits which they gather in their fields, 


The Cocoa, by ſome called the Indian Palm, 
is a large tree of one ſingle trunk, which is ne- 
ver more than a foot in diameter, but riſes to 
the height of fifty feet ; from its top ſpring ſome 
lender branches, with leaves ſometimes ten cr 
more feet in length, whoſe weight makes them 
hang down, though they are very thin, and form 
an agreeable ſhade. While the trunk is green it 
contains a White pith like curdled milk, ex- 
tremely tender and delicious, which one need 
not be afraid to cat to exceſs. The wood is then 
ſpungy and cuts very eafily, but ſome time af- 
ter it is felled it grows very hard, and is made 
into maſts, planks, poles, ſwords, and arrows, 
It has three forts of bark; the firſt and ſecond 
are uſed to pack up merchants goods; the third 
is ſo fine that paper is made of it, and it ſerves 
for many uſes beſide. At the top, and imme- 
diately under the place where the branches 
ſpring out, ſhoot out a number of huſks, a little 
flatted, of the bigneſs and length of a man's 
arm, they conſiſt of two or three coats, which 
break as the fruit they contain puſhes out, and 
enlarges ; then a cluſter appears, to which are 
fed eighty or one hundred ſmall cocoa nuts, 
where? only thirteen or fourteen come to per- 
tet maturity. Cluſters of different ages are to 
be ſeen upon the ſame tree, ſome are in bloſ- 
ſom, while others have their fruit already form- 
e, or are ready to be gathered. The Indians do 

| not 
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not always delay cutting the nuts till they ate 
come to full ripeneſs, When the nut is yet 
green, although of the bigneſs of two fiſts, al. 
moit a pint of liquor is drawn from it, clear and 


$__ — 0 1 


freſh as the pureſt ſpring water; beſides, being 

the moſt agreeable liquor that can be drunk, it Nc 
perfectly quenches thirſt, refreſhes the blood, f 
and cures ardent fevers ; when taken hot it ſtops ; 
the flux of blood: When a little farther advan. ll + 
ced, that within thickens and cuts with a ſpoon Ml d 
like cream; it hardens inſenfibly ; firſt it takes I d 
its conſiſtence, colour, and nearly the taſte of p 
our nuts; then it becomes like the filbert or Ml 2 
almond, but of a much more delicate flavour. n 


The Indians raſp it to mix with their rice, and I t. 
when they add ſugar and cinnamon it becomes I t 
a moſt delicate diſh. The oil that is drawn from {1 
it is extremely ſoft, plentiful, and cheap, and is U 
applied to the moſt common uſes. The nut is g 
commonly of the figure and bigneſs of an oval te 
melon, tho' ſometimes longer; it has a triple T 
bark, the outermoſt is very brown and cloſe; ll þ; 
the ſecond, when dry, forms a ſort of flax; the 
third is a very thin ſkin which runs perfecthy Wl co 
white, and every body, even the principal per- in 
ſons in the country, wear caps made of it; but in 
before that ſecond bark becomes dry through w. 
ripeneſs, they ſeaſon it like Spaniſh cardoons; v 

and the inſide of the nut is uſed for bread. There 
is nothing fitter to be ſpun, or is of greater uſe, 
than this ſort of flax; after being carded, they 
make a ſort of ſtuff of it called Ecorcee, and ot 


what remains, tow, ropes, and cables are made 
. fit 


3 

ft for ſhips; for the bark, agreeing with ſalt wa- 
ter, grows green again in the ſea, and keeps ihips 
at anchor in all fatety. Laſtly, of the ſhell im- 
mediately cloſing the fruit, cups, drinking veſ- 
ſels, and other ornaments are made, which be- 
come very valuable on accouat of the figures de- 
ſigned on them by the Indians, with admirable 
art and rich furniture. Art and experience have 
taught the natives of this country the manner of 
drawing wine from this tree, to which Provi- 
dence ſeems to have given the virtues of all other 
plants; for this purpoſe they cut off a flower or 
an entire huſk, and at that place fix a pitcher her- 
metically ſealed to the tree, that the air may. not 
touch the liquor, which diſtils continually ; when 
the veſſel is full, they boil it, and the fire gives it 
the taſte and quality of wine, although before it 
was like milk. When the Indians want good vine- 
gar they expoſe that liquor to the ſun, and in order 
to make ſtrong ſpirits, diſtil it by the alembic : 
They likewiſe make ſugar of it; but, as it is 
brown, they donot eſteem it, having plenty of the 
white ſort. The pith which runs thro' the trunk 
comes out at the ſuperior extremity, ſometimes 
in a point, ſometimes in a round ball incloſed 
in a huſk : This is called Palmite; within is a 
whiter ſubſtance divided by leaves, which ſhut 
very cloſe upon one another: They ſerve for ſe- 
veral uſes; when eat raw they have an excel- 
lent taſte ; they are put in ſoup like cabbage, and 
lometimes uſed in ſallad like lettuce; laſtly, 
when left to dry, they become the fineſt paper in 

the 
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the Indies ; but by taking away the Palmite the 
loſs of the tree is endangered. 


As to the leaves of the Cocoa, which are no 
leſs curious and ufeful than the other parts of 
the tree, the Indians have a way of preparing 
and rendering them pliable as cotton; ſome make 


_ cloaths of them, others cover their houſes with 


them, the merchants uſe them in package, and | 
ſeamen make fails of them. This tree 1s very 
common in many countries of the Indies. Of 
all the trees that grow upon the face of the earth, 
we may venture to ſay none is more ſerviceable . 
than the Cocoa; it alone can ſupply the neceſſi- 

ties of mankind; its pith, liquor, and fruit are 
ſufficient to ſupport the Indians, who are naty- WJ | 
rally ſober; and the wood is uſed in building 
ſhips, houſes, and making arms ; its leaves ſup- 


ply the place of ſlates, tiles, and fails for ſhips; g 
in ſhort, its different barks are the materials of q 
the different cloathing of the country. Certain-W . 
ly no one, when he contemplates a tree like this, MW . 
whereon ſo many different qualities are beſtow- ' 
ed by the hand of Providence, adapted to ſo . 
many uſes, but muſt be naturally led to ador , 
Him whoſe hand hath made it. 9 


No ſtudy can be more pleafing to the imagi- 
nation than that of natural hiſtory; the beaſts 
that walk the earth, the birds that warble on 
the branches, the inhabitants of the great ocean, 
the minute inſets, the trees, the fruits, the 


flowers, every thing that has breath, the regu- 
= 


be 
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Jar ſucceſſions of times and ſeaſons, afford des 
light, wonder, and inſtruction to the naturaliſt ; 
God, even in realms of night and climes of bar- 
bariſm, never leaves himſelf without a witneſs; 
the viſible creation diſcovers, in a moſt eminent 
manner, his Being and Perfections. | 


The mind cannot fail to be warmed with be- 
coming devotion when it remarks the various, 
the infinite inſtances of his goodneſs to his crea- 
tures manifeſted throughout creation. No man 
endued with the leaſt ſpark of reaſon, who con- 
ſiders the ſcene before him, can doubt cf the 
exiſtence of a God; and indeed atheiſm is ex- 
ploded ſo perfectly under this view, that the 
man who profeſſes it would be contemned no 
leſs for want of underſtanding than for want of 


religion. The moſt curſory and general obſer- 


vation demonſtrates a Deity; but when we come 
to ſurvey matters more minutely, and to examine 
the nice coherences of things; when we trace 
the manifold marks of deſign and of exuberant 
goodneſs ; when we behold the ſtupendous pro- 
viſion of Providence for human wants, as well 
as for the wants of the inferior creation; in ſhort, 
when with a philoſophic attention we read the 
great volume of nature, we muſt derive from 


every page of the ſacred code arguments of faith 
and dependence, of gratitude and love. 


A partial conſideration of the univerſe is ever 
apt to diſhonour its Great Author, and man, 
weak ſhort-ſighted man, is always more ready to 


diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt any thing than his own fallible judg: 
ment: It is owing to this that the order and 
harmony in the works of nature, becauſe con- 
cealed from narrow-minded views, have fo of. 
ten been miſcalled confuſion and irregularity, 
What in the ſcale of being can we pretend to 
call ſuperfluous? How can we preſume to arraign 
infinite Wiſdom? or with what face dare we {et 
bounds to infinite Power, and mark out the li- 
mits of Omnipotence? The ſavage beaſt we 
dread, the domeſtic animals that obey our call, 
and the lamb we feed upon, jointly and equally 
promote the fame great end: The fame ſkill 
was requiſite in the formation of the inſect, 
whoſe minuteneſs eſcapes our notice, as is diſ- 
played in the huge ſtructure of the elephant; and 
the ſmalleſt reptile we tread upon anſwers the 
purpoſe for which its exiſtence was deſigned, as 
well as the enormous bulk of the whale, which 
requires a ſea to ſport in, and yields us rivers of 
oil: Every part of the inanimate, as well as the 
animal ſyſtem, exactly tallies with ſome other, 
and nothing is without its counterpart in na- 
ture, and every part of the creation joins in a 
beautiful harmony to form that friendly union 
which ſupports the whole. 


The mountains which (as obſerved before) 
have, by ſome over nice theoriſts, been cenſured 
as ſhapeleſs protuberances, open a much more 
agreeable variety of proſpect than the boundleſs 
extent of a flat inſipid level, which would ra- 


ther fatigue than pleaſe the eye z but if we con- 
{ider 
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ider them as yielding the beſt ſupport, and moſt 
commodious habitations to a great number of 
animals ; affording the richeſt ſtore-houſe and 
repolitory for the Fol kingdom; giving riſe to 
fountains ; ſtopping and condenſing vapours, 
with many other admirable uſes, we ſhall be fo 
far from withing our globe deſtitute of theſe ad- 


yantageous and majeſtic elevations, that we muſt 


e sor their want of uſe, and the benefits we re- 
ceive from them make us amends for their ſeem- 
ly Ming deformity. 


+, The winds, at which ſome of a too delicate 
{. Mirame are apt to ſhudder, and which blow in 
1d Much a variety of directions, and with ſuch dif- 
he ferent degrees of force, from the gentle breeze 
as chat fans the grove, to the deſtructive hurricane 
ch What overturns it, that they ſeem only fortui- 
of Nous inſtruments of miſchief, yet are produced 
y regular cauſes for the moſt beneficial pur- 
poſes : In their ordinary courſe they ſweep away 
he ſtagnant vapours that are grown unfit for the 
ervice of the globe, and bring on a freſh ſuc- 
on *tiion of purer air; they tranſport our ſhips to 
he remoteſt regions, and make us partakers of 
he bleſſings which are ſcattered with ſuch wide 
re) Profuſion over the whole earth. The blemiſhes 
ed Fhich minute philoſophers are ſo ready to ſpy 
ore Nut in the works of nature, are only owing to 
eſs Nefects in their own underſtandings, juſt as the 
ra- IIms and motes which ſeem to float in the air 
n- fore a weak eye, are only the effect of a diſ- 
det * order 


own their beauty alone would well compenſate 
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order in the organ of viſion, without any defect 
in the object which is ſo unjuſtly cenſured; nay 
clouds and fogs, which ſome peeviſh mortal; 
look upon as blots on the fair face of day, ſcreen 
us froin exceſſive heat, and it is from theſe we 
owe the dews that chear the drooping plant, and 
thoſe refteſhing rains that fertilize the ſoil: The 
mountaihs and winds, which have been alteady 
touched upon, greatly contribute to this good 
purpoſe. But hente likewiſe the vollied thun- 
der ſtrikes the ear with terror, while a great 
quantity of impriſoned vapour burſts out from 
its confinement, and thick flaſhes of lightning 
ſpread horror and conſternation all around ; theſe; 
tho it muſt be owned are ſometimes the heralds 
of divine wrath to alarm and admoniſh man- 
kind, and at others the miniſters of vengeance to 
point the flaſh and wing the bolt with ruin, yet 
they can no more be reaſonably objected to, nor 
wiſely left out of the creation on this account, 
than we can ſubſiſt without the beating of the 
Heart, or the circulation of the blood. Theſe 
horrid ſtruggles of pent up elements, which rend 
the labouring earth rather than not be produced 
into uſe, and bear the part aſſigned them in pro- 
moting the general good, reſemble thoſe medi- 
eines which are ſevere in their operation upon 
the human frame, and occaſion great commo- 
tions in the animal economy ; yet while they 
threaten us with ruin, their ſhocks are produc- 
tive of welfare, and inſtrumental in the hand of 
Providence to health. When we look back 


upon tiꝛeſe phenomena, we have no doubt of the 
benevolence 
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benevolence as well as the Power and Wiſdom 
of their Author: The ſnow yields a kindly 
warmth, and gradual moiſture to the ground 
like wool; and the froſt, which is ſcattered 

upon it, manures it like aſhes. Nothing in the 
WH whole chain of being is without its uſe, becauſe 
nothing could be created without the concur- 
| rence of ſuch Infinite Power and Wiſdom as it 
| is abſurd to imagine ſhould be employed about 
any thing not productive of ſome ſingular good: 
t The ſame admirable deſign and contrivance, the 
WW fame order and harmony are diſplayed in the 
brighteſt characters over every part of the crea- 
tion, from the fine texture of the mite, to the 
s W ſtupendous fabrick of the ſolar ſyſtem. The 
- WY leait motion in any part of the univerſe muſt 
obey the invariable laws appointed it, or it 
would draw on a train of ill conſequences, which 
would ſhock the whole ſyſtem far beyond the 
moſt complicated horrors that could poſſibly be 
produced by the agency of natural cauſes, and 
which nothing but the interpoſition of the Deity 
could prevent. Praiſe, wonder, and gratitude are 
our province; cenſure and correction of the ope- 
"EH rations of nature will never become us, till a fi- 
di nite creature can comprehend Infinity, and one 
on hid in this vale of darkneſs ſhall be able to ſpy 
10" out every ſecret ſpring that actuates the bound- 
ney leſs whole; till he can extend his view, and'take 
in all that immenſe ocean of Being, of which he 
himſelf makes ſo inconſiderable a part, as would 
be overlooked by any thing leis than that Om- 
niſcience and unbounded Goodneſs, which he fo 

811 L inſolently 
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inſolently arraigns, and ſo impotently endea- 


vours to ſcan. | 


Say, for thou canſt, (who e'er the birth of time, 
Or fair creation, with the Godhead dwelt) 
O ſay, what cauſe yet unexplor'd impell'd 
The Great Mover o'er the lifeleſs duft, 
To breathe his Spirit on the plaſtic maſs ? 
The image of his own bright form t' impreſs, 
And bid him rife man, of the creatures lord. 
*T was Goodneſs Infinite that form'd the thought 
"Twas Wiſdom Infinite defign'd the plan, 
While high Omnipotence the glorious * 
Began, atchiev'd, ſurvey'd, and ſaw 'twas good.“ 
Shall man alone, to whom thou ſtand'ſt reveal'd, 
In all this blaze of beauty vainly gaze 

| An unconcern'd ſpectator? lateſt work! 
Period]! and nobleſt of creation's acts 


Shall he inſenſible not ſee thy pow'r, 
Or proudly diſallow it? ſhall he dare, p 
With impious ſophiſtry, aſcribe to chance 

And ſyſtematic atoms, works that ſpeak 5 
One all- conducting univerſal cauſe! Þ 
Parent and Lord of him, of them, and all! t. 


It has been faid, and ſaid with truth, that I, 
the proper ſtudy of mankind is man ; and indeed 
we know not to what good end any ftudy or 
ſcience can conduce, which leads us not to a 
better knowledge or improvement of our pre- 
ſent ſtate, and a juſter ſenſe of our high obliga- 
tions to the Great Being, who has appointed to 
us our ſeveral ranks below, full of fubtlety, and 
fond of nice diſtinctions : Some men, afſuming 
the name of philoſophers, pretend to delineate 
the nature, and draw the true picture of man; 
but, deluded by the glare of their own falſe 
wiſdom, and forſaking the only true and 2 

; light, 
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light, they have at once perplexed the ſubject, 
bewildered themſelves, and ſeduced many to 
tread with them the inextricable mazes of ſcep- 


tieiſm and error. 


To acknowledge his benefits is the greateſt bene- 
fit of all to ourſelves; to be ſenſible of his pa- 
ternal love, to meditate on his goodneſs, to ad- 
mire his excellence, to celebrate his praiſe, is 
heaven itſelf, -is paradiſe, is the life of angels, 
and the ſupreme ſtate of bleſſedneſs: In a word, 
a Benefactor, whoſe favours are immenſely great, 
innumerable, many, inexpreſſibly good, and 
recious ; © For who can expreſs the mighty 
acts of the Lord? who can ſhew forth all his 
raiſe?” ſaid one who had often employed on 
that praiſe his moſt active thoughts and beſt 
endeavours, and than whom no one was better 
able to declare the everlaſting mercy and bound- 
lels love of the Lord God Almighty. 


Can we fail to be grateful, when each of us, 
in ſolemn reflection, applies to himſelf the 
zpoſtle's ſtriking and humbling queſtion, © What 

aſt thou which thou didſt not receive?” If, oh 
man! thou canſt boaſt of nothing which is thine 
wn, if all thou art, if all thou haſt, nay, if all 
hou hopeſt, both in time and eternity, are the 
ice and unmerited gift of an Almighty Father, 
fall lows from the unexhauſted treaſures of his 


iderality, boaſt not thyſelf, but humble in ſoul 
L 2 lift 


Can we be inſenſible to the goodneſs of ſuch nA 
a Benefactor, that gracious Father of mercies ? TUDE. 


\- 
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lift up thy adoring heart to him, bleſs him with 
the moſt rapturous and fincere gratitude, and 
let it be the zealous, the uniform ſtudy of thy 
life, to expreſs thy generous and thy delightful 
acknowledgment of all\kis mighty and innume- 
rable benefits. 


It would almoſt be an inſult upon the com- 


mon ſenſe of mankind, to attempt to prove that 


ſuch gratitude to God is right, juſt, and reaſon- 
able: The man who thinks at all muſt feel that 
it is ſo; nothing but a moment's ſerious reflection 
is neceſſary to make every poor dependent mortal 
full of gratitude ty God; nay, indeed, all pre- 
tences to religion without it are vain; Gratitude 
is religion, the nobleſt part of religion, that 
which will endure even beyond the limits of 
time, a religion which will remain even through 
all eternity; grateful praiſe, adoring, and thankſ- 
giving, will be the employment of the bleſt, 
through endleſs ages, in the kingdom of glory: 
They who will not give a ſerious thought to 
matters of ſo high concern, matters which pro- 
perly alone concern them, for all beſide, if theſe 
be neglected, 1s but ſpecious trifling and imper- 
tinent folly; they who will not give a mo- 
ment's ſerious thought to the eternal concerns 
of their immortal ſouls, as they ſcarcely claim 
the rank of animals, fo are they beneath all hope 
of improvement. 


In ſhort, Gratitude is the great ſpring which 
{ets all the wheels of nature a-going, and the 
| whole 
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whole univerſe is ſupported by giving and re- 
turning, by commerce and commutation ; ſo 
taat the ungrateful man, that blemiſh to his 
nature and reproach to his creation, is an ex- 
ception from all the viſible world; neither the 
heavens above, nor the earth beneath, afford 
any thing like him ; and therefore, if you would 
find his parallel, you muſt refer to that place 
which is both the repoſitory and the emblem of 
ingratitude; cultivate then the divine virtue, 
oppoſite to this molt hateful vice; cultivate this 


moſt excellent virtue of Gratitude, upon which 


are founded the greateſt and moſt ſacred duties 
whereof man is capable, and into which indeed 
almoſt all duties both to God and man may be 
reſolved. 


Be it our care, therefore, to make the expe- 
riment to which every object and every circum- 
ſtance of life invites, nor thinking it ſufficient 
to have read an exhortation to this ſelf-reward- 
ing duty, but dedicating a little time to private 
recollection, and meditating not only on the 
general mercies which we ſhare in common with 
our fellow creatures and fellow Chriſtians, but 
alſo on the mercies pecaliar to ourſelves, where- 
with God, in the exuberance of his goodnels, 
hath bleſſed us: Thus ſhall we find an ingenu- 
ous rapture fill the heart, together with an holy 
ſhame and indignation that we ſhould ever of- 
tend fo good and kind a Father who hath given 
them ; and after that gift what could he with- 


hold? hath given them his only-begotten von, 
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to live, to die, to rife again for them, and who, 
oh boundleſs ſource of everlaſting good! how - 
ſhall we find thoughts to conceive, or words to 
expreſs thy love! who, if we are found ſenſible 
of his love, and grateful for it, will give us a 
kingdom of bliſs conſummate, which ſhall never 
know diminution or decay, and when we ſhall 
find this mortal ſtructure linking into the duſt, 
we ſhall find the nobler powers of our ſouls 
kindling into life and immortality : With what 
pleaſure ſhall departed happy ſouls ſurvey the 
molt diſtant regions of the univerſe, and view 
all the glorious globes thereof, and their noble 
appendages, with a nearer view? Supereminently 
virtuous characters will be made ambaſſadors of 
peace to new-created beings; miniſtring ſpirits, 
to execute the commands, and bear the orders of 
the Almighty Potentate to the remoteſt worlds, 
kings of globes, proportionate in magnitude, 
ſplendour, and felicity to their merits, or miniſters 
of the imperial Court of Heaven; under the im- 
preſſion of which, well may we join the enrap- 
tured David, and ſay, ** Praiſe the Lord, O my 
ſoul, and all that is within me praiſe his holy 
name; praile the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not' 
all his benefits ; for his mercy is great above the 
heavens, and his truth reacheth unto the clouds.” 


But man, whom thy peculiar grace deſign'd, 
The image of thy own eternal mind: 

Man, thy chief favourite, thou didſt inſpire 
With a bright ſpark of thy cel-ſtial fire: 
Rich with a thinking foul, with piercing eye, 
He views the ſpacious earth and diſtant ſky, 
And ſees the various marks of ſkill divine, 
That in each part of nature's ſyſtem ſhine : 


Him 
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Him therefore it becomes, in grateful lays, 
To ſing his bounteous Maker's ſolemn praiſe, 


That the Chriſtian religion, which draws its 
origin from the pureſt ſtreams, which is found- 
ed on the beſt authority, and which has ſuch 
noble and deſirable tendency, which is calculat- 
ed to ſerve the intereſt of nations, communities, 
families, and individuals, that ſuch a religion 
ſhould have men of ſenſe and reaſon for its ene- 
mies, is very ſtrange and ſurpriſing: It would 
be almoſt incredible, if ſad experience did not 
render it too obvious to be contradicted, to ſeg 
men, in a land of goſpel light, perſuading them- 
ſelves and others to embrace and continue in 
darkneſs, cannot but ſuggeſt ſome melancholy 
conſiderations to the pious mind. The reaſon 
that our bleſſed Lord aſſigns for perſons prefer- 
ring darkneſs to light, is the moſt obvious that 
could be offered; it is becauſe, fays he, “their 
deeds are evil;” and he adds immediately after, 
* for every one who doth evil-hateth the light, 
neither cometh he to the light, leſt his deeds 
ſhould be reproved.” It is very aſtoniſhing that 
Chriſtianity ſhould be the object of our modern 
freethinkers abhorrence, fince its doctrines are 
holy, juſt, and good, pure and unſpotted in its 
morals, affording not the leaſt ſanction for fin, 
abſolutely incapable of being made ſubſervient 
to the cauſe of impiety. The laws of nature theſe 
deluded men profeſs to follow, but from what 
principles and for what ends? Do they not make 
it bend to their own inclinations, and plead for 
its ſupporting their vicious practices? Pride and 
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libertiniſm, (to which we may juſtly add igno- 
rance of its evidences) have been juſtly eſteemed 
the foundation; „but we have not ſo learned 
Chriſt;” his law is indeed a law of liberty; the 
obſervance of it introduces a man unto the moſt 
noble and defirable freedom, correſponding with 
the primitive and natural tendency of the ſoul ; 
There is no religion that has ſuch an influence 
on the laws of mankind executive, or that is ſo 
ſubſervient to their happineſs as the Chriſtian ; 
its doctrines reaſonable, its precepts holy, its 
commands equitable, its contents perſpicuous, 
its every part worthy of God ; inattention to it 
is the grand ſpring of infidelity amongſt its op- 
poſers. There is nothing that recommends 
Chriſtianity more than the virtuous qualities 
and pious behaviour of its adherents ; nothing 
ſinks the credit of it amongſt thoſe who will 
not give ſhemſelves the trouble to inſpect its 
contents, and examine its evidences, more than 
the careleſs manners and lukewarm zeal of ſome 
of thoſe who are ſet for its defence. It is too 
obvious to be contradicted, and withal a cir- 
cumſtance too melancholy not to be lamented, 
that we have thouſands 1n this land of goſpel 
light, whoſe lives make atheiſts, and whoſe 
doctrine {layes the exemplary carriage of Chri- 
ſtiaus, not only recommend their religion to 
others, but allo will prove the happy means of 
cndearing it to themſelves. 


O may wy ſoul, freed from its native ruſt, 
With joyful ardour to thy precepts fly, 
There, (itill a youth) record T am but duſt, 


And with thee ponder what it is to dic. 
{. Strange 
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Strange that mankind, by fatal error born, 
Can fo abruptly ſhut their eyes to truth, 
So far forget themſelves, to ſcorn 
Thoſe ſacred treaſures which the ſoul adorn, 
Thoſe treaſures wiſdom gives to thoughttul youth, 
Deluded wretch ! purſue thy ſenſeleſs ſcheme, 
By ev'ry curſed art thy end obtain, 
Then learn too late that this thy golden dream, 
For ſhort-liv'd pleaſure brings thee laſting pain, 
But timely wiſe, my ſoul, do thou retire 
Within thy chamber, commune and be ſtill, 
Repreſs the ſallies of impure deſires, 
And learn obedience to th' Almighty's will, 
Let vice be e'er fo lovely in her mien, 
However dreſt to trap unwary youth, 
Shun her enticements, be not with her ſeen, 
But chooſe the paths of innocence and truth. 


For a Concluſion of this work, the laſt thing 
[ ſhall infer from the foregoing treatiſe ſhall be, 
That we ought to pay God all that adoration and 
worſhip which his right of creation and our con- 
tinual preſervation entitle him to, and his great 
mexcies call for from us: O] may we never forget 
our Creator's appointment from the very crea- 
ion of one day in ſeven to his ſervice. It muſt 
de confeſſed, that too great inadvertency about, 
ind neglect of this antient, univerſal, and moſt 
eaſonable and neceſſary duty, have of late years 
do much prevailed. | 


One day in ſeven is one of the moſt an- 
ent appointments: which the Almighty gave 
the world. It is ſaid, Gen. ii. ver. 3. He 

cited on the ſeventh day from all his work 
nich he had made. And God bleſſed the ſe- 
enth day, and ſanctified it, becauſe that in — 
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he had reſted from all his work.” This Sab. 
bath was probably in ſome meaſure forgotten in 
the following wicked ages, which God com- 

lains of Gen. vi. 5. and fo after the flood like- 
wiſe. But after the return out of Egypt God 
was pleaſed to renew this day, and to eſtabliſh 
it for a perpetual ſtanding law, and accordingly 
it was obſerved down to our bleſſed Saviour“ 
time, countenanced and ſtrictly obſerved by our 
Great Lord and Maſter himſelf, and his apoſtles 
and diſciples in and after his time, and hath 
been conſtantly obſerved, in all ages of Chriſti- 
anity, down to our preſent time. Thus we have 
a day appointed by God himſelf, which hath 
been obſerved by all ages, except ſome few which 
deſerve not to be brought into example. And 
a wiſe deſignation a Pour is, well becoming 
the Divine Care and Precaution, ſerving for the 
recruiting our bodies and di ſpatching our af. 
fairs, and at the ſame time to keep up a ſpiti- 
tual temper of mind; for by allowing ſix days 
in ſeven the poor have time to earn their bread, 
and men of buſineſs time to diſpatch their@- 
fairs: But had there been more, or all our time 
allotted to labour and buſineſs, our bodies. and | 
ſpirits would have been too much fatigued andi 
waſted, and we ſhould ſoon have forgotten di- t 
vine things; but the appointment of one day in c 
feven to the Almighty's ſervice hath prevented tl 
theſe inconveniences, hath given a relaxation 1; 
to ourſelves, and eaſe and refreſhment to ou, g 
wearied beaſts, and to poor fatigued ſlaves; 


longer liberty would too much have robbed thi 
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maſter's time, and bred idleneſs ; ſo by this wiſe 
proviſion of only vne day of reſt to fix of labour, 
that inconvenience was alſo prevented. I hus 
the Wiſe Governor of the world hath taken care 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs, as well as for the 
appointment of the Sabbath ; and there are two 
things enjoined in the commandment, a ceſia- 
tion from labour and worldly buſineſs, and that 
we remember to keep the day holy, which re- 
membrance is another thing allo to be taken 
notice of in this commandment more than in any 
of the other commandments, and implies, that 
there is great danger of our forgetting or neglect- 
ing to keep this day holy, and that the keeping . 
it holy is a duty of more than ordinary conſe- 
quence and neceſſity. Firſt, To perpetuate the 
remembrance of thoſe grand works of God in 
the creation, commemorated on that day in the 
rſt ages of the world, in the middle ages, the 
creation and delivery from Egypt, and, under . 
Chriſtianity, the creation and redemption by 
Chriſt, which mercies, without ſuch frequent 
occaſions, would be ready to be forgotten or 
diſregarded in ſ. long a tract of time as the world 
hath already ſtood, and may by God's mercy 
ſtill ſtand. Secondly, To keep up a ſpiritual 
temper of mind by thoſe frequent weekly exer- 
cites of religion, to procure God's bleſſing upon 
the labours and buſineſs of our fix days, which 
we can never expect to be proſperous if we ne- 
glect to keep the Sabbath; for how can we ex- 
pect God's bleſſing upon a week ſo ill begun 
with a neglect or abule of God's firſt day ? Now, 

to 
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to keep the Sabbath holy is not by bare reſting 
from work, but holy acts are the proper bufi- 
neſs for a holy day celebrated by rational beings, 
among all which the grand, principal, and moſt 
univerſally practiſed, is the public worſhip of 
God, the aſſembling at the public place of his 
worſhip, to pay (with our fellow creatures) our 
thanks and praiſes to the Infinite Creator and 
Redeemer of the world. This hath been the 
practice of all ages, it was as early as Cain and 
Abel's days, it was practiſed by religious per- 
ſons in the following ages till the giving of the 
law, and at the giving of that God was pleaſed 
to order places, and his particular worſhip as 
well as the ſeventh day, The tabernacle and 
temple were appointed by God's expreſs com- 
mand ; beſides which there were ſynagogues all 
over the nation, ſo that in our Saviour's time 
every town or village had one or more in it, and 
Jeruſalem had above four hundred. The wor- 
ſhip of theſe places our bleſſed Saviour was a 
conſtant and diligent frequenter of: As to the 
practice of the apoſtles, and the following ages 
of Chriſtianity, they did not think it enough to- 
read and pray and praiſe God at home, but made 
conſcience of appearing in the public aſſem- 
hlies, from which nothing but ſickneſs and ab- 
ſolute neceflity did detain them ; and if fick, or 
in priſon, or under baniſhment, nothing troubled 
them more than that they could not come to 
church: No trivial pretences, no light excuſes 
were then admitted for any one's abſence from 
the con gregation ; but, according to the merits 


of 
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of the cauſe, ſevere cenſures were paſſed upon 
them. The public worſhip of God then is not 
a matter of indifference, which men have in 
their own power to do or omit as they pleaſe, 
neither is it enough to read, pray, or praiſe God 
at home, (unleſs ſome inevitable neceſſity hin- 
dereth) becauſe the appearing in God's houſe 
on his day is an act of homage and fealty due to 
the Creator, a right of Sovereignty we pay him, 
and the withholding thoſe rights and dues from 
God is a kind of rejecting God, a diſowning his 
Sovereignty, and a withdrawing our obedience 
and ſervice; and this was the very reaſon why 
the profanation of the Sabbath was puniſhed 
with death among the Jews, the Sabbath being 
a ſign or badge of the God they owned and 
worſhipped. And altho', under Chriſtianity, the 
puniſhment is not made capital, yet have we no 
leſs reaſon for the ſtrict obſervance of this holy 
day than the Jews, but rather greater reaſons. 
If by the celebration of the Sabbath the remem- 
brance of their deliverance from the Egyptian 
bondage was kept up, and God acknowledged 
to be the effector thereof, we Chriſtians have a 
greater deliverance from ſin and Satan, wrought 
by a- greater Redeemer than Moſes, even the 
blefled Jeſus, whoſe reſurrection, and the com- 
pletion of our redemption thereby, was perform- 
ed on the Chriſtians' Lord's-day. And now 
ſince it appears that the works of the Lord are 
ſo great, ſo wiſely contrived, ſo accurately made, 
as to deſerve to be enquired into, fince they are 
alſo ſo manifeſt demonſtrations of the Creator's . 

Being 
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Being and Attributes, that all the world is ſen- 
ſible thereof, to the great reproach of atheiſm, 
what remaineth but that we fear and obey ſo 

reat and tremendous a Being ; that we be truly 
thankful for, and magnify and praiſe his Infi- 
nite mercy manifeſted to us in his works; that 
we may weekly meet together to commemorate 
and celebrate the great works of creation, and 
our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt; that we may 
pay our acts of devotion, worſhip, homage, and 
fealty to our Great Creator and Preſerver, to 
whom be all honour, praiſe, and thanks, now 


and evermore. Amen. 


PHILANTHROPOS. 


Is not, Lorenzo, then impos'd on thee 
This hard alternative, or to renounce 

Thy reaſon and thy ſenſe, or to believe? 
What then is unbelief ? 'tis an exploit, 

A ſtrenuous enterprize: To gain it man 
Muſt burſt thro' ev'ry bar of common ſenſe; 
Of common ſhame, magnanimouſly wrong: 
And what rewards the ſturdy combatant? 


His prize repentance, infamy his crown, 
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Page 13, lines 21, 22, and 23, that no meaſure of their big- 
neſs can be found out: By this obſervation, dele the colon 
after the word out, and put a ſemicolon after the word obſer- 
vation. 

Page 19, line 25, for moving round the reſpective ſuns, read 
moving round their reſpective ſuns, 

Page 43, line 9, for inwrap the ſkin, read inwrap the Body. 


Page 79, line 12, for we find no leſs of this capital virtue, 
read we find no /e/ſon of this capital virtue. 


